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New es Books 


==HE publications of a university press should have a distinct character. They 
BY| should represent the very best scholarly thought of the day. To make the 
Mal studies of scholars fruitful, they should be well written, not merely substan- 
tial in content but pleasing in manner. To combine these two qualities has 
been the aim of the Princeton University Press in publishing the subjoined 
list of books on subjects both important and of timely popular interest. 
Why is America in the war, and what must she get out of the war, to do her part in 
making “the world safe for democracy”? The bet are answered, with chapters on 


American Rights, naowagr ay Sy sang Law, World Balance of Power, The Two Amer- 
icas, American Interests in Far East and Permanent Peace, by members of the faculty of 


Princeton University in 


The World Peril 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.06. 


President Hibben contributes the Introduction, and Dr. Henry van Dyke is one of the authors. 
Dean Andrew F. West of the Graduate School of Princeton University is a leader in the 
cause of Liberal Education. In 


Value of the Classics 


he strikes a blow for maintenance of America’s cultivation of the humanities, and against mo- 
nopoly of education by vocational training. The book collects the notable addresses delivered 
at the Conference on Classical Studies in Liberal Education, at Princeton, last June, together 
with 300 important statements by representative men, and a section of statistics. The vol- 
ume, of 396 pages, may be had in cloth at $1.50 or in boards at $1, both postpaid; and spe- 
cial rates are offered on orders of 25 or more copies. 

In these times of stress and stringency the Postal Savings Bank is more important than 
ever. The distinguished practical economist Edwin Walter ean tly in 


Postal Savings 


$1.25 net, by mail, $1.30. 
describes the system historically, critically—legibly and completely. 


OTHER PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKS OF THIS AUTUMN ARE: 
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Heredity and Environment in the 


Development of Men 
by win G. Conklin, second printing of the Revised 
Second Edition ($2 net); 


The President’s Control of Foreign Relations 
by Edward 8. Corwin ($1.50 net); 


Egyptian Records of Travel in Western Asia 
ol. III, by David Paton ($10 net); 


Platonism 
by Paul Elmer More ($1.75 net); 


Cooperative Marketing 
by W. W. Cumberland ($1.50 net); 


Protestantism in Germany 
by Kerr D. MacMillan ($1.50 net); 


Tales of an Old Sea Port 
(Bristol, R. L.), by Wilfred H. Munro ($1.50 net) ; 
Early Christian Iconography and a School 


of Ivory Carvers in Provence 
by E. Baldwin Smith ($6 net). 


Complete catalogue on request 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 
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Fighting for Peace 


By Henry van Dyke 


Minister of the United States to Holland fer the First Three 
Years of the War 


“ A great deal has been written about the war 
and its causes and its issues. That is why this 
book, written temperately after three years, may 
be of so much use. Its absolutely crystalline 
writing, with no detail unorganized or unproved, 
ought to clear up wholesomely whatever honest 
minds need clearing.”—New York Sun. 

$1.25 net 


New Scribner Publications — 
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John Keats 


His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics, and After-Fame 
By Sir Sidney Colvin 


The wealth of material which now enables 
every side of Keats’s brief life to be thoroughly 
known is distilled and clarified into a narrative 
and a psychological study of absorbing interest 
and of the most intelligent sympathy; so that 
Keats, both as man and poet, is made to live with 
a vividness that is rare indeed and with a truth 
which the reader feels instinctively. 

Illustrated. $4.50 net 





Adventures and Letters of 
Richard 
Harding Davis 


Edited by His Brother 
Charles Belmont Davis 


No man of his generation prob- 
ably read into life or took from it 
so much of romance and adventure 
as did Richard Harding Davis. The 
dare-devil reporter of Philadelphia 
and New York—the creator of 
“ Gallegher ’—never grew up. 

These letters, now being published 
for the first time, enable the public 
to share with Mr. Davis’s friends 
the pleasure of a closer acquaintance 
with this remarkable man. 

Profusely illustrated from portraits, 
photographs, and snap-shots, gath- 
ered in all parts of the world. 








HENRY VAN DYKE Yukon 
Froma phetegraph copyright by Pirie MacDonald made in following his missionary 


Minister to Holland for the First 
Three Years of the War 


Voyages on the Yuk 

and its Tributar . 

taries 

By Hudson Stuck 

Archdeacon of the Yukon 
The author, who wrote so suc- 
cessfully of Alaska in winter in 
“Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog 
Sled,” describes in this new volume 
Alaska in summer. In the first half 
of the volume he presents the splen- 
did panorama that unfolds before 
the summer tourist down the Yukon 
from its head to its mouth; in the 
second, pursuing the narrative plan 
of his former book, he describes the 
great Alaskan tributaries of the 
upon the basis of voyages 


work in his launch, The Pelican. A 
vast area of country is in this way 
revealed to the reader by the au- 
thor’s rare descriptive skill. 
With maps and illustrations. 
$4.00 net 








$2.50 net 


The Life and Art of 
William Merritt Chase 


By Katharine Metcalf Roof 


With Letters, Personal Reminiscences, and 
Lllustrative Material 
Introduction by ALice Gerson CHASE 

The entire career of this intrinsically American painter is 
here covered. Beginning with his early impulse to draw, or, 
as he used to express it, “to make pictures for books,” it 
tells of his brief, unborey apprenticeship at Annapolis, his 
failure to make a satisfactory clerk in his father’s store, 
and the final achievement of the Speectuaity, to study art 
first in Indianapolis and then in New York. he description 
of his life in New York beautifully reflects the atmosphere 
of that renaissance of painting in Burope and America. 
With reproductions of the artist’s work. $4.00 net 


The Middle Years 


An Autobiography by Henry James 


These reminiscences, entitled “The Middle Years,” cover 
Mr. James’s memories of his early London life, including 
recollections of Tennyson, George Eliot, Lowell, when he 
beld the English mission, and many others, besides delight- 
ful sketches of the Sally life and surroundings which then 
had for James all the charm of novelty. 

With an introduction by Mz. Pescy LusBocx. $1.25 net 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





Portraits and Backgrounds 


Hrotsvitha, Aphra Behn, Alssé¢, Rosalba Carriera 
By Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield 


Mrs. Blashfield considers such representative women as 
the Bendictine Nun of Gandersheim, who was the earliest 
of modern dramatists; Aphra Behn, the first professional 
woman of letters in England, playwright, poet, translator 
and founder of the realistic novel; Alsée, the Greek slave, 
whose love story is one of the most touching in history; and 
Rosalba Carriera, the Venetian pastellist and miniature 
painter. $2.50 net 


The High Cost of Living 


By Frederic C. Howe 


Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York 


This book aims to present the root causes of the food 
crisis in this country and to show how it may be so over- 
come as to make it possible fully to meet the needs of our- 
selves and our allies. Among the chapter headings are: 
“The Feeding of the Nation,” “The Middlemen and Dis 
tributors,” “ The Cost of Living and the Food Supply,” “ The 
Transportation Embargo,” “Why There Is Not More Food,” 
“Food Control in Germany,” “ From Producer to Consumer,” 
“ Opening Up the Land to Agriculture.” $1.50 net 
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THE SOUL OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By Moissaye J. Olgin. Illustrated. 
N et, $2.50 


This is the story of Russia’s Revolution 
and what lay behind it told by a Russian 
journalist of note who has been connected 
with every important revolutionary move- 
ment of the past seventeen years. It is 
virtually the first book from the inside, 
and as such it throws a flood of under- 
standing on the whole Russian situation, 
and makes even the daily news more intel- 
ligible. The illustrations taken from rare 
revolutionary magazines are particularly 
interesting. 








ALSACE-LORRAINE 
UNDER GERMAN RULE 


By Charles Downer Hazen, Professor of 
History, Columbia University; author of 
“ Europe Since 1815.” Net, $1.25 


Belgium has suffered*under our own eyes, but 
the earlier fate of Alsace-Lorraine lies in a period 
of European history which is hazy to most Amer- 
icans. This book provides a brief and reliable 
account of the matter, and gives the facts upon 
which opinion may safely rest. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the spirit and the methods of 
German rule since the annexation, to the per- 
sistent attempts at Germanization, and to the 
reaction of all this upon the local population. 














TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN THE WAR 





By Douglas W. Johnson, Associate Professor of Physiography, Columbia University. 


With special maps and numerous reproductions from photographs. 


Net, $1.75 


‘A book for the civilian or the soldier, which through its profusion of special maps and 
photographs, and its untechnical text by a recognized authority, will give a better idea 
of the lay of the land in its relation to the war’s big campaigns than is available elsewhere. 
The underlying geographic reasons for the routes of invasion selected by the German 
armies of the West, for the violation of Belgian neutrality and for the failure of the 
German armies before Nancy and Verdun, are made clear. The book aims to give the 
reader a comprehension of the events in the War to date, and to prepare him for a fuller 
understanding of future campaigns. The various theatres of war are fully covered— 


Western, Eastern, Balkan, Italian, Roumanian, etc. 














OUR DEMOCRACY 


ITS ORIGINS ANDITS TASKS 


By James H. Tufts, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Net, $1.50 


A book for the citizen and the prospective citizen. 
It is less concerned with the machinery of gov- 
ernment that with those ideas and principles 
which the machinery is meant to serve. In 
tracing the origins of these principles it de- 
velops the pertinent materials of history, so- 
ciology and politics in a connected and easily 
understood way, and suggests how some of 
the tasks of the present are to be met. 













The wide sale of Dorothy Canfield’s UNDERSTOOD BETSY has necessitated a large fourth printing. 
“There should be a copy in every Christmas stocking big enough to hold it.” Illustrated. Net, $1.30. 


LI HUNG CHANG 


By J. O. P. Bland, author of “ China Under the 
Empress Dowager.” (Makers of the oth 
Century Series.) Portrait. Net, $2.00 


Li Hung Chang, among all the figures of Nine- 
teenth Century world politics and diplomacy, 
stands out as much because of his remarkable 
personality, as because of the fact that he was 
the first Chinese statesman to come definitely 
in contact with the Western world. This in- 
teresting study of his life and character is the 
first authentic biggraphy of the gregt Oriental. 
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I looks at the present moment and from a safe 
distance as if the attack on Lloyd George had 
failed; and so far as we can see it deserved 

to fail. In the House of Commons debate he cer- 
tainly put up a successful defense, if not of the 
purely advisory functions of the new war council, at 
least of the Paris speech. The debate was an il- 
lustration of the strong strategic position which 
any but an extremely incompetent government occu- 
pies during war. Mr. Asquith’s criticisms were 
guarded, furtive and halting. He and his party are 
not ready to speak out. The Prime Minister's 
reply was not precisely candid, but it was more 
candid than the speech of Mr. Asquith. It threw 
a great deal of light on the history of the war and 
the past and existing obstacles to codrdination of 
military policy. It contained the profoundly en- 
couraging announcement that on one recent day 
five German submarines had been destroyed. It 
Justified in full the somewhat sensational emphasis 
of the Paris speech. Finally it indicated as the basis 
of the new mechanism of inter-Allied codperation 
a thoroughly sound relation between soldiers and 
Politicians, between strategy and policy. If the 





principles laid down by Lloyd George are accepted 
in good faith by the Allied governments and per- 
mitted to determine their future action, the inter- 
Allied advisory council ought to bring with it a 
sufficiently effective unity of command. 


HE War Council is criticised chiefly because 

its functions are advisory rather than execu- 
tive, because it leaves the power of actually issuing 
orders precisely where it has always been. Ap- 
parently both the American and French govern- 
ments would have preferred a common inter-Allied 
staff of which the staffs of the separate gov- 
ernments would only be the agents; and manifestly 
this highly centralized kind of command would 
possess the best chances of winning a military vic- 
tory. But everyone who believes in the subordina- 
tion of military to political authority is entitled to 
question a mechanism of inter-Allied codperation, 
which brings into existence a joint military authority 
without also bringing into existence a joint political 
authority. Much of the argument in favor of 
centralized military command is based on the 
dangerous idea that the task of winning the war 
can be left to the soldier alone and that the soldier 
should be wholly freed from political control. 
Many reactionaries in this country and abroad are 
seeking military centralization not as the agent of 
a common political program, but as a substitute for 
it. Yet if any attempt at such an unholy and un- 
natural substitution is made, it would in the long run 
stimulate discord among the Allies rather than 
bring about codrdination. Lloyd George con- 
demned it emphatically, in the following words: 
“Do not make any mistake. You want both policy 
and strategy. They are inextricably interwoven. 
. « ~ Iam looking forward to the codperation 
not merely between civilians and soldiers but be- 
tween allies and allies.” 


F the inter-Allied advisory war council fails as 

a mechanism of coérdination, it will fail for 
one or both of two reasons. It may fail because 
the Higher Command of the several Allied nations 
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‘cannot agree upon the strategic plan which offers 
the best chance of success. Since the beginning of 
the war there have been easterners and westerners 
among the soldiers as well as among the politicians; 
and so long as this controversy is unsettled, even a 
centralized general staff might be embarrassed by 
dissension unless its members were picked from 
one party. But assuming an agreement among the 
soldiers, there sti!l remains the chance of a more 
serious difference of opinion among the several 
Allied governments. No government with a keen 
sense of responsibility to its own constituency could 
permit its army and its economic resources to be 
used for purposes which would be condemned by 
its domestic public opinion. The real problem, as 
we have repeatedly pointed out, is to secure unity 
of political purpose. As soon as an agreement 
on war aims can be reached so that a military ad- 
vantage achieved at any part of the front will serve 
to promote common rather than special political 
ends, the really serious obstacle to military co- 
ordination will disappear. In that event the ad- 
visory war council would probably develop into a 
very useful mechanism of military codérdination. 
It would probably lead to the centralized military 
executive which the newspapers are demanding with 
so much reason. For in that case the centralized 
military authority would be acting as the agent of 
an accepted common political program; and what 
would be still better, the joint military executive 
might bring with it a joint economic and diplomatic 
executive. This should be the ultimate goal. 


HEN President Wilson cabled to Colonel 
House insisting on the necessity of “ unity 

of plan and control,” he obviously had in mind 
something more far-reaching and fundamental than 
unity of military command. The announcement 
from London stated that the President desired such 
unity between all the Allies and the United States, 
because it ‘‘is essential to secure a just and per- 
manent peace.” This latest formula is, conse- 
quently, more candid and significant than any of its 
predecessors. Unity is declared indispensable not 
merely to win the war but to secure its ultimate 
political object of a just and permanent peace. The 
declaration is literally true. If this war is to be 
followed by a settlement which offers a better 
prospect of permanence and justice than previous 
treaties of peace, it will be only because the Allied 
enemies of Germany can reach an agreement upon 
the terms of such a treaty and are able to organize 
a joint military, economic and diplomatic admini- 
stration of their common policy. They have talked 
much about representing international interests, but 
they have themselves been unwilling even during 
the stress of war to put into effect any efficient 
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mechanism of codperation. The time has come 
to redeem their words. What we need is a group 
of inter-Allied administrative institutions as an 
earnest and a prophecy of a subsequent group of in- 
ternational administrative institutions; and if we 
are to have such inter-Allied administration it can- 
not be confined to the military forces. It must be 
economic and diplomatic and the economic and 
diplomatic administration must be based upon an 
agreed political program. The Italian disaster has 
both emphasized the necessity for this drastic re- 
organization and removed the gravest obstacle to 
its accomplishment. The inter-Allied conference 
in Paris provides the perfect occasion. There js 
one simple way of obtaining the required inter- 
Allied administrative organs. The conference 
should not dissolve after agreeing upon the state- 
ment of war aims, for which, according to the 
United Press correspondent in London, President 
Wilson is using his influence, but should itself be 
perpetuated as the executive of its own policy. Its 
membership contains every ingredient necessary to 
a complete inter-Allied mechanism of administra- 
tion. 


HY has the Austro-German offensive against 
Italy lost its initial energy? The line of 
the Piave, outflanked as it is by the Austro-German 
troops in the north, is not one that the Italians 
might be expected to hold against an army that 
drove them in flight from their mountain positions. 
What everyone has expected was that the Austrian 
and German forces would have much their own way 
until the line of the Adige had been reached. Per- 
haps the Central Powers are not eager, just at this 
time, to penetrate further into Italy. They have 
reached positions from which it would be hard t 
dislodge them, and have demonstrated to Italy at 
least that their power is not waning. We seem to 
be approaching the time for another peace move on 
the part of Germany, and if such a move is con- 
templated, it would be bad politics for Germany to 
sting Italy into savage hatred by extended wasting 
of Italian soil. Only on this hypothesis is it pos- 
sible to explain the moderation of the German press 
in its comment on the Italian defeat. There was 
far greater jubilation in Germany over the fall of 
Riga, although the latter event, purely as a mili- 
tary achievement, was wholly insignificant as com- 
pared with the results of the Italian campaign. 


ERENSKY’S secretary, who has escaped to 
Sweden, says a coalition Socialist government 

was formed in Petrograd not long ago, and did 
not last. Nothing lasts in Petrograd except chaos. 
Inasmuch as a strong minority of the Bolsheviki 
wants to go back to the Socialist groups, there will 
undoubtedly be other Socialist governments, coming 
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and going. Cossack dictatorships, whether with 
Kaledines or some friend or rival on top, will prob- 
ably take their turn. Little dependable news is 
coming out of Russia, and this little points all in 
the same direction. A situation that gets increas- 
ingly complicated, progressive disorganization in 
the army, a prolonged period of acute disorder 
taking local forms, a good deal of blind massacre— 
this is to be the immediate dark future in Russia. 


RANCE is not yet quite ready to let the Left 

run the war. That is the obvious explanation 
of a Clemenceau ministry. Before long something 
will turn up, some equivalent of the Bolo affair, and 
out he will go. The occasions for the falls of all 
the French war ministries are different, of course, 
but the cause is always the same. Questions as to 
the general management of the war are never far 
in the background: they are near and pressing. 
Meanwhile the number of influential Socialists who 
do not hold office is growing and will continue to 
grow. How long will it be before the Socialists 
are the preponderant party in the French Chamber? 


F sedition is taught in the public schools, it is the 

clear duty of the responsible authorities to 
apply the most drastic available means to its ex- 
tirpation, but the teachers who have been suspended 
or transferred from the De Witt Clinton High 
School in New York appear not to be charged with 
teaching sedition. In the notice of suspension Prin- 
cipal Tildsley writes: “‘I have preferred charges 
against you for holding views which are subver- 
sive of discipline in the schools and which under- 
mine good citizenship.” In America a man is sup- 
posed to be free to hold what views seem good to 
him; only their promulgation can possibly consti- 
tute an offence. Moreover, the evidence upon 
which the charge of subversive views is based ap- 
pears to have been gathered by Principal Tildsley 
through a personal inquisition in which the sus- 
pected teachers were forced to reply to a number 
of inquiries of the familiar “ catch-question 
of the crafty and unscrupulous pedagogue. It is 
impossible to read the press reports of the quarrel 
without forming the suspicion that the educational 
authorities are availing themselves of the popular 
sensitiveness to any charge of sedition in order to 
discipline teachers who have interfered with their 
own bureaucratic designs. It looks as if Principal 
Tildsley had been commissioned to “ get something 
on” teachers antecedently condemned. Only the 
fairest and openest trial can allay this suspicion of 
crooked dealing. 
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LOSER relations between government and 
the railways would appear to be inevitable. 
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We have already attained something approaching 
unity of operation for the period of the war, but 
it is now clear that we need more than this. A 
unity, of course, under government control, that 
extends to financial matters as well as operation, 
is suggested by Mr. Vanderlip. As matters stand 
some of our roads are prospering while others are 
in crying need of increased rates. Thus we are 
afflicted by an element of speculation and uncer- 
tainty which cannot be removed through mere rate 
regulation. Much combinations 
than we now permit would enable the railways to 
stabilize their finances, to their advantage and that 
of the public, and without danger of extortionate 
approved by the In- 

President Rea 
> government ex- 


more extensive 


practices, since rates must be 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
of the Pennsylvania would have t 
tend aid in the war emergency through the use of 
its credit. Either plan would bring us materially 
nearer to government ownership. If the railways 
can be operated under unified control on private 
account, we shall ulti | ourselves possessed 

them on public 
ertakes part of the 


moving 


of machinery that can op 


account. If the government und 
burden of financing the railways, it is 
toward the assumption of the whole burden of 


financing them. 


$3 OMPARED with the tremendous battles on 


the European fronts, the operations of the 


British forces in Palestine and Mesopotamia seem 
trifling indeed. History may well place a different 
appraisal upon the results achieved in these two 
fields of war. It is quite conc ivable, for all the 
cost of life on European bat lds, that no gr 


change will be effected in territorial status or rela- 


tive political power. It is hardly conceivable th: 
Palestine, Arabia and Mesopotamia, once wrestec 
from the misgovernment of the Turk, will be re- 
stored to their former miserable condition. We 
may draw an analogy from the Seven ‘ s War, 
which involved, like the present war, ali the Euro- 
ean Powers. Austria, France, Russia and Sweden 
were allied against Prussia which was supported 
with more or less zeal by England. The fighting 


is for the 
rations 


in Europe was carried on upon what \ 
time a tremendous scale. 
proceeded in India and in America—the French 
and Indian War—that were hardly considered 
worth reporting in Europe. But the result of the 
European conflict was the restoration of the terri- 
torial status quo ante. The results of those minor 
operations in America and India were the establish- 
ment of the undisputed sway of the English speak- 
ing people in the North American continent and the 
firm foundation of the power of the British govern- 
ment in India. 
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Recognition for Labor 


HE Buffalo meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was not spectacular or excit- 
ing, but it was in certain of its aspects highly signifi- 
cant and profoundly encouraging. It supplied the 
first symptoms of a fresh and hopeful impulse in the 
development of American labor unionism and pro- 
phesies a fuller recognition of its just claims on the 
part of the American nation. The proof of the lar- 
ger recognition may be found in the startling be- 
havior of the President of the United States. For 
the first time since the beginning of the war he jour- 
neyed far from Washington in order to address an 
influential group of his constituents, and the gath- 
ering which he went out of his way to address was 
not called by the National Security League, or the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, or by the 
Bankers’ or the Bar Associations. It was a national 
conference of the delegates of organized labor. 
Never before has such a conference been addressed 
by the President of the United States. Never be- 
fore, but not never again. A precedent has been es- 
tablished. A new estate has been added to the 
American republic. Hereafter organized labor will 
have to be expressly consulted in the course of 
reaching and carrying out important national de- 
cisions. 

In all probability the President did not wish to go 
to Buffalo. If he went it was because the necessi- 
ties of his situation forced him at any personal cost 
to argue his case with this particular audience. 
Neither is it difficult to discern what these necessi- 
ties were. Since he has begun the gigantic task of 
reorganizing American activity in the interest of 
better national service, he has met with many form- 
idable obstacles. All the social and industrial dis- 
orders of the past are now coming home to roost, 
and are interfering each according to its nature and 
ability with the attempt to codrdinate the national 
activities. The dangerous impediments to Ameri- 
can success in the present war are not the pacifists 
and the pro-Germans, but the greed, the social ir- 
responsibility, the personal extravagance, the moral 
exclusiveness, the intellectual arrogance, the sys- 
tematic sacrifice of human to pecuniary values, 
which are the national fruits of our traditional 
profiteering economy. Because of these obstacles 
precious months have been consumed in barely be- 
ginning the task of cutting out some of the most fla- 
grant wastes of the older system and of organizing 
a national munitions, food and fuel supply and 
transportation system. Many months must still 
elapse before the work will approach completion 
and priority can be secured for the essential national 
services. Yet difficult and indispensable as these 
phases of the work are, they have not called the 
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President away from Washington. The most se. 
rious threat to the success of the work of codrdi- 
nating and invigorating the war activity of the 
American nation has arisen from the difficulty of 
securing an abundant, continuous and willing labor 
supply. Every failing and every vice of the profit. 
eering economy received their most complete and 
most costly expression in its treatment of labor; and 
the retribution has been correspondingly costly. 
The war found the wage-earners not only disaf- 
fected but with good reasons for disaffection in that 
the national economy had preferred cheap and sul- 
len labor to the willing labor of good citizens. [/ 
the loyal coéperation of the workers was to be se- 
cured during the present war, something decisive 
had to be done to indicate the definite adoption of 
a new attitude and policy. The government had to 
recognize the existence of wage-earners as a class, 
with interests which were not safeguarded under the 
traditional economic and legal system. In going to 
Buffalo the President, with his usual eye for dramat- 
ic effect in a crisis, indicated with emphatic clear- 
ness his conversion to the new attitude and policy. 


The President, of course, did not announce a 
policy of recognition in so many words. He did 
not expressly declare himself in favor of convert- 
ing the unions into an official instrument of the na- 
tional industry. But his trip to Buffalo, coming on 
top of the government’s previous behavior, cannot 
have any other meaning. Ever since the beginning 
of the war the government, in its attempt to secure 
the codperation of labor, has been obliged to recog- 
nize the union organizations, to adopt union stand- 
ards, and to adjust disputes by means of negotia- 
tions with union officials. In so doing, it has acted 
on a policy to which nine out of every ten American 
employers are bitterly opposed, and which, when- 
ever they get a chance, they are still stubbornly re- 
sisting. Employers have always been far more 
willing to grant, if they must, increases of wages 
and improvements in working conditions than union 
recognition, because, like all people who possess 
power over others, they are profoundly reluctant 
to abandon it. But when the government seized 
the reins of industry it was not bound to the same 
extent by class interests and blinded by class pre- 
sumption. It needed an abundance of efficient !a- 
bor. It could not get it, as the employers do in 
times of peace, by forcing laborers to compete 
against one another for jobs. It could not get it, as 
so many employers would like, by conscription. It 
could get it only by a policy which sought efficiency 
and continuity of labor through the cultivation of 
good will; and the quickest way in which good will 
could be cultivated was by granting to the wage- 
earners the status of an officially accepted body. It 
has not only avoided a class conflict by recognizing 
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a class distinction, but it is winning a class concert 
by admitting class independence and claiming in 
return class coéperation. In spite of acute special 
and local difficulties which still remain to be over- 
come, more has been accomplished during the past 
few months to lay the foundations of the future 
democratization of American industry than during 
the preceding fifty years. 

Because a new status is being granted to the or- 
ganizations represented by them a significant 
change has already been effected in the policy and 
the attitude of the labor union leaders. In the past 
they have scrupulously abstained from any direct 
participation in politics. They have sought to ex- 
tort concessions in legislation from the political 
parties, but they would not allow themselves to be 
captured and compromised by political ties and re- 
sponsibilities. Such is no longer the case. The ma- 
jority of the leaders of the federated unions have 
become informal government agents. Mr. Gom- 
pers himself, the arch-opponent of union participa- 
tion in politics, is as much a state servant as if he 
were himself a member of the Cabinet. He is one 
of the half-dozen men who are consulted whenever 
an important decision in the field of domestic poli- 
tics has to be made; and as a result of his new posi- 
tion and responsibilities, his attitude and policy 
have changed as much as that of the government. 
In order to reach the necessary immediate adjust- 
ment of labor disputes, he has conceded principles, 
such, for instance, as that of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, against which he has fought all his life, and in 
order to prove his patriotism he has, like other po- 
litical addicts, accommodated himself to many 
strange bedfellows. In the opinion of certain of 
his wellwishers he has carried his acquiescence un- 
necessarily far. He has certainly supported the 
government in denying rights to labor, such as that 
of being represented at the proposed Stockholm 
conference, which the spokesmen of labor in other 
countries have considered essential to labor inter- 
ests. He has certainly allowed himself to be asso- 
ciated in public too much with men who have not 
ceased because of the war to be relentless enemies 
of labor emancipation. In fact, he has endangered 
his future influence with his own people by allowing 
himself to be so thoroughly house-broken, but under 
the circumstances his error runs in the right direc- 
tion. He is gathering for his people a golden har- 
vest, and he can afford to be generous to their bene- 
factors. If labor unions are recognized rather than 
ignored or outlawed, their leaders will have to allow 
to political motives an unceasing weight. The 
unions will need statesmen as well as strikers and 
agitators. 


The American labor unions will not be able to 
meet the new responsibilities imposed upon them 
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by recognition unless they are willing to undergo a 
radical alteration in their organization, composi- 
tion, tactics and strategy. Hitherto they have been 
essentially fighting bodies, which in spite of demo- 
cratic professions, wer. seeking not so much to do 
away with the association between power and privi- 
lege as to obtain a privileged position for them- 
selves. Pressed by the struggle for existence, they 
borrowed too much from their enemies and crystal- 
lized into a labor aristocracy. In order to husband 
their strength they limited their objectives, and by 
so doing limited their sympathies and the range cf 
their vision. They actually represented the needs 
and ideas of only a small proportion of the wage- 
earning class. All this will no longer do. As a con- 
sequence of being recognized, they will be obliged 
to break down the barriers between themselves 
and their unorganized fellows; they will have 
to make a place in their organization for un- 
skilled labor and work with and for it; 
they will have to organize on the basis of in- 
dustries as well as crafts; they will have to 
assimilate some measure of middle class leader- 
ship and coéperation, and their leaders will have to 
be trained to bring political principles and methods 
to the solution of political problems. It will take a 
long time to effect this transformation. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is controlled by an Old 
Guard, which will not easily and quickly adapt itself 
to new opportunities and responsibilities. But if 
the Old Guard does not surrender it will have to be 
pushed aside. The wage-earners require a cor- 
porate policy, expressive both of their own common 
class interest and of a serviceable, harmonious rela- 
tion to the other classes in the community; and such 
a policy can be worked out, but only as it is being 
worked out in Great Britain—that is, by attaching 
to labor unionism political methods and outlook. 


The behavior of the delegation at Buffalo af- 
forded certain prophetic indications of future par- 
ticipation in politics. The report of the Executive 
Council broke all precedents by outlining a foreign 
policy and by insisting on participation in the peace 
conference by labor delegates. But if American 
labor unionism is hereafter to participate in discuss- 
ing and moulding the foreign policy of the nation, 
if it claims representation as a semi-independent 
estate in the international conference, it must do 
something to qualify itself for these great political 
tasks. It must not only make ready to study in- 
tensively the specific problems of the coming inter- 
national adjustment, but it must indefinitely enlarge 
the area of its own constituency. Instead of speak- 
ing for a minority of skilled workers, the unions 
must qualify themselves to speak for the wage-earn- 
ing class as a whole, and in order to speak for them 
as a whole the Federation of Labor must both in- 
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crease its membership, diversify its organization 
and develop organs of political action. This work 
of reorganization cannot be very long delayed and 
the more alert labor leaders know it. That is why 
they will not wait a year before reassembling but 
are planning for another convention in the spring. 
By that time the American labor unionists will have 
come to realize the amount of internal reconstruc- 
tion and expansion which is being forced upon them 
as a consequence of their virtual recognition by 
President Wilson and the government. 


“When the Youngest Critic 
Has Died” 


LESH and blood were made to endure, but not 
to endure all things serenely. Hardest to 
endure, for the men who work and stagger under 
responsibility, is a constant dinning in the ears of 
advice and criticism from those who look on at a 
distance. Even the man whose work is nothing 
more than the construction of tribal lays yearns 
eagerly for the peace to come “ when the youngest 
critic has died.” What must be the feeling of the 
man who is responsible for an important part of the 
stupendous business of war-making, as, for ex- 
ample, the arming and equipment of our newly- 
levied hosts? Consider the one item of rifles. Im- 
mense numbers must be manufactured, and many 
are the materials that must be assembled and se- 
lected and tested. Many, accordingly, are the pos- 
sible slips. Skilled men are required for the mak- 
ing, and skilled men are hard to find and harder to 
train. The responsible head of the service con- 
ceives plans for organization, codrdination, accel- 
eration, and transmits an impulse through his pro- 
duction machine, made up of chiefs and sub-chiefs, 
managers and clerks and assistants, some alive and 
energetic, some sluggish and inclined toward the 
perfunctory. As like as not the impulse grounds 
in dead wood or accumulates in a pigeonhole. It is 
necessary for the responsible head to try anew. In 
the meantime a roar of criticism has arisen to 
deafen and bewilder him. Our soldiers in camp 
have nothing like enough rifles to go around. They 
must execute rifle drills in relays, or resort to 
shovels, broomsticks and calisthenics. ‘“‘ We must 
put our faith in time,” cries the harassed chief. 
“ Time?” thunders the critic. ‘“ Time is the Kais- 
er’s ally, not ours.” 

And the worst of it is that what the critic says is 
true. We are short of equipment, and the time we 
spend in getting equipped may play into the hands 
of the enemy. Before the public, the critic and his 
victim stand in the light of contestants, the one as- 
serting failure to produce results, the other confess- 
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ing, explaining, excusing. The critic need not take 
full account of the difficulties to be surmounted. He 
need not suggest in detail alternative methods that 
might prove more effective. He has won the case 
before the bar of public opinion when he has ex- 
hibited the disproportion between actual achieve- 
ments and the national need. What refuge remains 
to the official whose work is criticised? Only the 
higher responsibility of his superior. If he is not 
doing his work, how is it that he is retained in his 
position? And thus the collective impact of «| 
criticism of our war preparations, as of our military 
and political strategy, converges upon the center of 
ultimate responsibility, the President. 


The President is ultimately responsible for our 
conduct of the war. If we arrive too late, or with 
forces inadequately trained or equipped, the blame 
for our defeat will fall upon the President. Nor 
does his responsibility end here. More and more, 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, Russians and Italians, 
Jugo-Slavs and Checo-Slovaks, are asserting that 
the outcome of the war will be determined by 
American action. If the war ends before the ob- 
jects that history will pronounce attainable have 
been attained, the blame will rest with America and 
its President. If the war is prolonged for the sake 
of objects that are not attainable, or if attained, im- 
possible of retention through the readjustment fol- 
lowing the peace, the blame will rest equally with 
America and President Wilson. No other living 
man carries a weight of responsibility to compare 
with that borne by our President. A Kaiser may 
shift responsibility to his Chancellor. A Chancel- 
lor, observing ominous portents in the skies, may 
retire, thus shifting part of the odium of disaster 
upon a successor, who may in turn retire in time to 
escape a share of the loss. Just so the underwrit- 
ers of a ship overdue may avoid part of the loss 
through reinsurance. All European statesmen can 
reinsure, but not President Wilson. He can lay 
down his responsibilities only with the expiring « 
his term of office, when the war no doubt wil! be 
over. 

Let us listen for a moment to the dull roar of 
criticism assailing President Wilson’s ears. \e 
shall discern articulate questions in plenty. Why 
have we yet no workable plan for organizing our 
labor supply and placing the required amounts at 
the command of our most essential services? Why 
are we behindhand in our ship-building program’ 
Why have we not faced and solved the problem of 
providing trained crews for the ships we are pre- 
paring to launch? Why did we fail to give ade- 
quate backing, material and moral, to the political 
elements in Russia that gave promise of a reason- 
able degree of governmental stability? Why did 
we not discourage the Italians from a military en- 
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terprise bound to lead to disaster? There are more 
questions current, but there is no profit in repeating 
them. It is not disputed that any critic could ask 
more questions than seven President Wilsons could 
answer. 

Are we to imagine that the man who bears for 
the time the chief responsibility in the world war 
maintains always a serene consciousness under the 
din of questioning and criticism? President Wilson 
is human, arrestingly human in the rare glimpses 
of his real personality that his fellow-citizens are 
permitted to catch. It is reported, unofficially and 
probably erroncously, that he has expressed a wish 
that all critics might be exported. In his heart he 
may well have wished at times that all critics were 
dead. 

But no one knows better than the President that 
neither exportation nor death of the critics would 
bring more than a momentary respite to those who 
are overladen. Criticism has an essential function 
to perform and no statesman can safely dispense 
with it. If our war machine is not working per- 
fectly, somebody ought to say it, say it so insistently 
that the whole people will be forced to take account 
not only of this fact but of the reasons for it. It 
will not do to go on the supposition that the official 
authorities will always anticipate the unofficial crit- 
ics in the discovery of defects and will proceed 
forthwith to their removal. We have no official 
authority to whom we can more safely impute in- 
fallibility than the British had in Lord Kitchener. 
He was not a soldier-bureaucrat tied up in red tape, 
but an extraordinarily energetic, resourceful master 
of men. And yet he would not believe in high ex- 
plosive shells. British soldiers perished uselessly 
upon entanglements that shrapnel could not destroy, 
yet Kitchener would not believe until the North- 
cliffe papers forced the issue. In so great an un- 
dertaking as our war there must inevitably be se- 
rious wastes and stupidities whose existence will 
never be made known to the President and the 
people and whose correction will not be undertaken 
at all if voluntary criticism repudiates its proper 
function. 

Nor is this all. Wars never move according to 
prediction. We may have the best grounded expec- 
tations of success in a campaign we are undertak- 
ing, and yet fail in tangible results. Is it better for 
us to march serenely to failure, blinded by optimis- 
tic forecasts, or to be forced by the critics to take 
into account the chances of failure? Wars never 
end in the way even the wisest and most disinter- 
ested statesman promises. In the final outcome all 
promises must be pruned down to practicability. 
Shall we stop the mouths of the critics, who set up 
our hopes for us against the background of the 
practicable? If we do we shall experience the same 
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enraged disappointment as the Japanese experi- 
enced when they learned how far the treaty of 
Portsmouth fell short of their hopes. 

Criticism founded upon expert knowledge, criti- 
cism that takes into account all difficulties to be over- 
come, performs, as all will admit, a useful function. 
But what is the gain from captious, uninformed, 
often malicious, criticism? There is none. But 
even such criticism cannot safely be suppressed. 
Let us bear in mind that there is not a single hollow 
ruin of a dead-wood official who would not protest 
that criticism directed against him was captious, un- 
informed, malicious. Criticism is like a windstorm 
ina forest. It scatters some green leaves, it breaks 
a few useful branches, but the trunks it topples 
over are trunks that disfigure the living forest and 
infest it with decay. 


Labor Supply 


S there a labor shortage? The phrase is on 

everyone’s lips, and editors are so 
frightened by it that they are beginning to demand 
not only the wholesale employment of women but 
the abolition of standard hours of work, and even 
industrial conscription. On the other hand, the 
American Federation of Labor, fearing this agita- 
tion, maintains stoutly that it is artificially 
fomented, that there is no net shortage. Local 
shortages are reported, to be sure, from many 
branches of industry and agriculture. At the same 
time men are constantly being laid off by em- 
ployers whose business is suffering from the war, 
through lack of material or decreased demand for 
luxuries. When one thinks of the mechanics the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation will need to produce 
its 6,000,000 tons, or the skilled men wanted by 
munition makers, one is inclined, without looking 
further, to take a shortage for granted. It was 
recently estimated that the government and private 
plants engaged in war work needed at once about 
400,000 more men than were available, and the 
public employment exchanges have been able to 
meet the demand only in the ratio of about four 
to seven. Yet who knows whether these men 
really do not exist, or are merely out of touch with 
the jobs? 

The situation, whatever it is, will not be im- 
proved by charges and counter-charges. What is 
needed, in the first place, is accurate information 
and analysis. Our problem is to use the labor 
we have with the greatest possible efficiency. The 
supply cannot be increased by immigration, and the 
employment of women cannot do much to relieve 
immediately the most acute demand—that for 
skilled mechanics. Both English and American 
experience proves that the extension of hours re- 
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duces rather than increases production. Until we 
distribute our labor properly, drawing it from the 
less essential to the more essential industries, re- 
duce the number of men working on part time or 
waiting between jobs, and lower the enormous turn- 
over percentage, we are not in a position to know 
how far we must rely on women’s labor, or to apply 
conscription, even if on other counts it were ad- 
visable. It is estimated that through a lack of wise 
employment methods the turnover now averages 
200 per cent for the whole country, and in some of 
the shipyards the percentage runs into the thou- 
sands. Our present labor supply, largely on account 
of mismanagement, is probably not making more 
than two-fifths of its possible contribution. 


Our troubles in this regard, like most of our 
other industrial troubles in the war, are due largely 
to the rank overgrowth of competition unregulated 
by the national interest. Employers have always 
relied on an overstocked “ labor market” and in- 
discriminate “ hiring and firing’ under sacrosanct 
“freedom of contract”’ in order to retain all the 
labor they needed at the lowest possible prices. 
We have never taken seriously the creation of 
national agencies to bring the man and the job 
together. Private employment exchanges, operat- 
ing often with great unfairness to labor, are now 
proving useless, since they have in the majority of 
cases been neither efficient nor honest. The twenty- 
three state public employment bureaus have been 
regarded largely as charitable institutions, and 
with insufficient funds have been equipped to supply 
little but the lower grades of unskilled labor. The 
United States Employment Service, founded prin- 
cipally to take care of immigrants, has now only 
94 offices, and by the last session of Congress was 
given an appropriation of only $250,000, although 
on any reasonable cost basis a national employ- 
ment service would require millions. By great and 
commendable effort it placed 41,000 persons in 
August—a small fraction of the number called for. 
In the five weeks ending July 13th the British em- 
ployment agencies placed 175,000. Now that the 
demand for labor seems to be larger than the 
supply, and is accompanied by the necessity of 
much shifting about, the lack of an adequate em- 
ployment service plunges us into chaos. When the 
desperate need was that of the unregarded surplus 
laborer we ignored it. Now the need is that of 
the nation. 

Our information is equally deficient. A creative 
policy of labor distribution would have to be 
based on a knowledge of how many men are en- 
gaged in the various important trades, where they 
are, and what they are working at. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics not only has no such informa- 
tion, but is not equipped to get it. The Bureau 
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has an exceptionally able chief and force, but Con. 
gress has never given it funds enough to do its 
proper work. The turnover statistics have not 
been published since 1914. The Bureau has to 
rely on the press even for its information about new 
strikes. To suggest that it make an immediate 
nation-wide survey—-something we might have 
with profit in peace—is now, after six months of 
war, to commit a poor joke. 

Without waiting for information, something can 
be done to improve the current distribution. Un- 
der the able direction of the Fleet Corporation, 
shipyards are developing modern employment 
methods. In each yard is to be established an em- 
ployment manager, under whose supervision al! 
hiring is to be done. All applicants for work wil! 
be referred to him, so that they may be set to the 
jobs for which they are best fitted. If insufficiently 
skilled, or skilled in a different trade, they may be 
sent to schools established within the plant, instead 
of being turned away. These schools are to be 
standardized, and workmen teachers for them are 
being trained at Newport News. The various jobs 
have been carefully analyzed, so that men taken 
from one trade may be trained for another with 
the least possible waste. Foremen who want more 
help must secure it through the employment man- 
ager. If men are discharged or released for any 
reason, they must report to the manager before 
leaving, so that if possible they may be directed to 
other work within the plant, or at least may be 
given a chance to find work in other shipyards 
through the federal employment exchange. The 
local manager therefore acts as a clearing house 
for labor, and through him it is expected that the 
turnover may be materially reduced, as it has been 
by similar methods during the past year at the Fore 
River yards. 

This plan should be extended to all important 
industries. With the establishment of local em- 
ployment managers, who deal in turn as far as 
possible through the United States Employment 
Service, we have the beginning of a rational ma- 
chinery for labor distribution. It can be developed 
more rapidly if the next session of Congress grants 
the federal service anything like the funds it ought 
to have had long ago. 

But the main question will still remain unan- 
swered. The utmost economy within the plants 
will not relieve the demand for men from outside 
occupations. Shall we, as England did at the be- 
ginning of the war, pick up these men indis- 
criminately from all industries, thus crippling for 
a time some of the engineering and mechanical un- 
dertakings which, after our ships are built, will be 
just as essential as the ships themselves? You 
may get from the Shipping Board, from the De- 
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partment of Labor, and from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assurance that the need 
for men in shipbuilding is to be supplied. 
But ask anyone exactly where they are com- 
ing from, and he will be unable to tell you. 
A member of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in a recent shipbuiiders’ conference spoke 
with evident approval of the work of a director 
who had succeeded in getting men for shipyards 
away from builders of cantonments. No one has 
been thinking much about priority in labor. Here 
is the same old lack of foresight that has been 
causing us so much trouble in the distribution of 
materials. Each department thinks first and last 
of its own needs. 

Of course any action of the War Industries 
Board, through its Priority Committee, which dis- 
criminates in favor of essential industries in ma- 
terials and transportation will also have some 
automatic effect on labor. Yet this automatic re- 
flex is bound to be slow and clumsy, and if not 
subject to further direction will work hardship and 
delay both to worker and industry. Because we 
divert coal from a manufacturer of silverware to 
a manufacturer of chrome steel, we cannot expect 
the silver workers to go immediately into the 
foundry. A separate labor problem is involved, 
and separate means tu solve it must be devised. 
And we cannot wait to muddle through to a solu- 
tion. There is no reason why we should not deal 
with the question of labor shortage in the same thor- 
ough manner in which we are beginning to deal with 
the shortage of material. Labor is not, to be sure, 
a commodity, and men cannot be shipped about by 
decree—unless they are soldiers directly employed 
by the nation. Nevertheless, within the limits of 
voluntary action, many of the same principles 
apply, and labor as well as the country will be bet- 
ter off with an intelligent and practicable plan of 
distribution. Industrial conscription is both im- 
possible and unfair except under a completely so- 
cialized state, but that is no reason why we should 
try to maintain the opposite fiction of completely 
haphazard hiring. If we had, in addition to a 
well developed system of employment exchanges, a 
thorough knowledge of our present distribution, 
there is no reason why we could not devise a sys- 
tem of regulated industrial volunteering. 


No policy of labor priority can be laid down by 
the Council of National Defense or the War In- 
dustries Board, and no such policy can be foliowed 
by employment exchanges, without full and de- 
tailed information about the labor supply. This 
information must be recent, and it must not be 
abstracted statistics such as the census provides but 
in the form of an index capable of daily use in find- 
ing actual individual workers by name and address. 
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There is just one way to make such an index 
quickly enough to be of use. That is by a national 
registration of men and women between sixteen 
and sixty. It can be accomplished by a system 
similar to that used in our military registration, 
standardized in plan and administration, but decen- 
tralized in execution. It would be a much simpler 
task than the military registration, because most 
of the troublesome elements of the draft—such as 
physical condition, dependents, and liability to con- 
scription—would be eliminated. Such registra- 
tions, imperfectly and hastily planned, have already 
been completed by four states and, in spite of 
their clumsy execution, have been of great value in 
unforeseen ways. But a national registration, well 
planned and standardized, could now be under- 
taken with real success. No laborious statistical 
tabulation of results would be necessary. An 
electrical filing system would convert it almost over- 
night into a finding index of man-power, capable 
of use by employment agencies. It would furnish 
a basis for subsidiary registrations whenever the 
need arises. It would be helpful now, while our 
industries are being reorganized for war, and it 
would be helpful later, when they are being reor- 
ganized for peace. 

Good employment management inside the plant, 
an efficient system of national labor exchanges, and 
a national index of labor—these are the three 
essentials for making the most of our labor supply 
by proper distribution. Cutting across the opera- 
tion of any such system are other troublesome 
practices, such as competitive bidding on the part 
of employers, differing standards of wages in 
similar trades and the same locality, and result- 
ing industrial disputes of all sorts. But that leads 
into the subject of the labor conflict and its adjust- 
ment, which demands another article. 
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Labor in Convention 


WO visitors went to Buffalo and told the 
| American Federation of Labor that it was 
not making the most of its opportunities, 
nationally and internationally. Mr. John Hill 
weit representing the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. He told the convention of a conference held 
by representatives of Allied labor meeting in 
London. ‘“ We found,” he said, “ the national dif- 
ferences among us so great that to have gone to 
any International, particularly to have met those 
who were fighting against us, would have been 
against all our interests at that time. . . . We 
decided that we must first obtain something like 
general consent, general unanimity of aim amongst 
ourselves, and the Congress instructed the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to take these steps. Having 
done that, we entered a strong protest against the 
government’s action in refusing passports to our 
delegates.” 

Mr. Hill is not over here to disintegrate public 
opinion. He officially represents the British labor 
recognized by his government. He asserts that 
“‘ general unanimity of aim” among the Allies is 
essential to the winning of a peace that labor wants. 
What essentials did American labor formulate in 
its Buffalo convention? 

It started with certain proposals which Mr. 
Gompers and the Executive Council had drawn up. 
They were liberal proposals. They went so far 
as to suggest the establishment of an international 
eight-hour day, an international child labor law, 
and the direct representation of working people in 
diplomatic affairs. The fundamental considera- 
tions were declared to be an international covenant 
for peace, governments to derive their power from 
consent of the governed, rights of small nations, no 
selfish political or economic restrictions, no indemni- 
ties or reprisals based on vindictive purposes, and 
no territorial changes “‘ except in furtherance of 
the welfare of the peoples affected and in further- 
ance of world peace.” 

Essentially this is the program of the President, 
the early Russian revolutionary party, and the 
French Socialists. It is a program upon which a 
liberal government, at this stage of the war, may 
proudly stand. But for a liberal group which hopes 
to see its principles carried into the negotiations a 
liberal program is not enough. Mr. Hill, from the 
fund of his experience abroad, could have suggested 
that labor’s program might have had the endorse- 
ment of Mr. Lenine and Lord Curzon, Mr. 
Trotzky and Mr. Roosevelt. —Two men may agree 
that territorial changes should be made only “‘in furs 


therance of the world’s peace,” and still hold con- 
tradictory ideas of whether or not the world’s peace 
would be furthered by the return of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France. Two groups may affirm the prin- 
ciple of “no indemnities based on vindictive pur- 
poses "—and yet fight on for a year because they 
could not concur in one another's definition of the 
word “ vindictive.” 

Could American labor have attempted to dea! 
specifically with Alsace-Lorraine and Bagdad and 
trade restrictions in South Africa and the hundred 
other considerations that will be factors in the set- 
tlement? No. But American labor expects to, 
at the future date when the peace congress is called. 
“It is of paramount importance,” states the Execu- 
tive Council of the Federation, “‘ that labor shall be 
free and unembarrassed in helping to shape the 
principles and policies for the future.” Free labor 
may be; but if it has not informed itself as to what 
* principles and agencies "’ are essential, it will cer- 
tainly find itself embarrassed, when the time comes 
for a settlement, by an ignorance which will keep 
its sympathies from being effective. Organized 
labor might indeed win its demand for direct repre- 
sentation in the peace congress—and succeed in 
sending delegates who could somehow manage to 
grasp the intricacies of European economics be- 
tween the day they sailed from New York and the 
day they sat down at the conference table. But, as 
the report of labor’s Executive Council pointed out, 
a peace that will promise to have the best chance of 
success, because it has democratic understanding’ 
and endorsement, can be secured only “ by diplo- 
matic representatives responsible to the people.” 
Delegates to a peace congress, whether or not they 
bear the credentials of organized labor, cannot be 
responsible to a constituency which is familiar only 
with the general terms that both sides must ac- 
cept before the congress can even be summoned. 
Coal in Alsace-Lorraine, a road to Bagdad, 
autonomy for the Jugoslavs—these are not affairs 
which labor is accustomed to make plans for. But 
they are now being fought for. And they wil! 
monopolize the peace congress. What responsi- 
bility can the delegates to that congress owe unless 
their constituents have been given the means to react 
to various proposals of settlement? 

The fine opportunity of the Buffalo convention 
was to begin supplying these means. It could vigor- 
ously have affirmed the need of democratizing dis- 
cussion of war objectives, furnished the machinery 
for keeping such discussion among labor groups in- 
formed, begun an effort for what the British Trades ) 
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Union delegates termed “a general unanimity of 
aim.” Such a program, made the cause of or- 
ganized American labor, would have added to the 
chances of achieving, and then holding, that sort of 
liberal peace which the Buffalo convention afirmed. 

It is not hard to understand why the opportunity 
was not grasped. Public opinion has never been 
reassuring to the trade union movement in this 
country. Organized labor has always had to fear 
and to fight for its very existence. And particularly 
has it had reason to fear that in a time of war its 
hard-won concessions might be retracted. Labor 
needs a strategic position. It is patriotic. Its 
leaders feel that its patriotism must risk no suspi- 
cion. And anything which suggests that Allied war 
aims need unification is likely to be regarded by too 
large a section of public opinion as evidence of half- 
heartedness about the war. American lab 
no secure position in the authority of government, 
direct and implied. 


or has 


convention, whose counsel ran counter to the 
eration’s plotted course. Mr. A. C. Townley cam 
as representative of the Farmer's Se 
League. As Mr. Hill advised labor to P: rti 
in international politics, so Mr. Townley 
mended that labor go into politics at home. He 

saw no reason why the authority of government 
could not shortly be brought into labor’s hands, 
by means of a coalition with the organized farmers. 


5 


cipate 
recom- 


Labor’s reluctance to participate unitedly in 
politics is traditional. Yet I think the first effect 
of the Buffalo convention was to give the impression 
of a different approach to the question of govern- 
ment. War demands had brought a sense of the 
individual’s responsibility to the state. They had 
also brought a sense of the state’s responsibil ty to 
the individual. ‘“‘ This terrific war,” declared the 
Executive Council’s report, “ must wipe out all 
vestiges of the old concept that the nation belongs 
to the government.”’ In its Buffalo convention the 
American Federation of Labor was, I think, closer 
than it had been before to the idea of government 
as an instrumentality. 

Several factors in addition to the significance of 
the President’s visit made some change in attitude 
natural. For one thing the governmental ma- 
chinery has grown so mighty that not to participate 
in directing it is to stand in danger of being its 5 vic- 
tim. Participation is a means of self-defense. This 
governmental power, moreover, has been shown 
to be capable of limiting prices and curbing profits. 
It has encouraged many labor leaders to think 
kindly of governmental regulation, and perhaps 
even ownership. Then there existed, among the 
delegates at the convention, an exceedingly favor- 
able impression of the work that is being done in 
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the West by the President's Commission to In- 
vestigate Labor Conditions. The Commission's 
activity in Arizona and on the coast has further 
destroyed any notion of identity 
ment and capital, and pointed to t! 


between govern- 


advantage 


a permanent investigating body. Finally, labor, in- 
dividually, has already begun its participation in 
government. Hugh Frayne, Federation organizer, 
is sitting in the War Industries Board; James Dun- 
can, of the Granite Cutters, has visited Russia as 
a diplomat; John White, of the Mine Workers, 
has a portfolio in the Fuel Administration: a dozen 
other ofhcials of organi labo , primarily for 
the reason that they represent organized labor, 
filling places of responsibility in government ad- 
ministrative boards. 

Of course these considerations did not convert 
the Federation of Labor to a new position in 
politics as completely as Mr. Townley would have 
enjoyed seeing it converted. And evidence of a 
changed attitude was chi to | und informally, 
in conversations rather than in official procedure. 
| Nese ven the most official procedure re- 
flected a philosophy that was Dell made over. 
Neither in the convention nor out e of it was 
there emphasis on the once popular theory that in 
the conflict between capital and labor the govern- 
ment must necessarily remain neutral; on the con- 


trary, such recent federal interference as that in 
the Arizona Copper strikes was thought to be 
friendly and valuable. In pr sent problems, the 


shortage of labor, for instance, the rnment was 
welcomed into partnership with pe ie 
“With the withdrawal of hundré 
of men for military purposes there is necessity for 
readjustment in the industrial field. E em- 
ployment agencies, under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, coéperating with local agencies and 


TOY ce 
| 
ed labor. 


| P | 
‘ds of thousands 


flective 


associations, would be an invaluable adpendl to our 
war machinery.’”’ And when peace puts an end to 
the need of war machinery, labor and the govern- 


oblems of a new 


confront 


ment are together work out the ak 
state. “* When the war closes th 

our government and our people pre sb ms the magni- 
tude of which cannot as yet be even approximated, 
but they will be coextensive with the magnitude of 


> will 


preparation, prosecution, and maintenance of the 
country on a war footing. . . . Our organized 


labor movement . . can make its influence the 


most potent factor in the coming 

In England the organized labor movement is 
already moving for reconstruction. It has before 
it such reports as those of the Whitley Commission 
and of the Reconstruction Committee on Relations 
between Employers and Employed. Convinced 
that “industrial disfranchisement is as unjust as 
political disfranchisement,” labor is preparing plans 


reconstruction.” 
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for a future that will be unhampered by many of 
the institutions and codes existing before the war. 
American labor lacks experience and the leadership 
which British labor has; but in its Buffalo conven- 
tion it indicated a willingness to be part of the same 
movement. CHARLES MERZ. 


Auguste Rodin 


FTNAME enough it looks now, Rodin’s bust of 


Madame V, done in the time of his early 


struggles, said to be very like, detested and re- 
fused by her family, bought later for the Luxem- 
bourg. Not without difficulty, in the light of his 
later work, can one go back and realize that then 
it was considered too brutal. 

The history of this bust, rejected at first and 
afterward exalted, is Rodin’s history. So far as 
sculpture would let him he put the spirit of his 
time into sculpture, and his time was slow to see, 
though it saw at last, in Rodin a true expression 
of its spirit. What concerned him most was a 
truly sculptural subject, most sculptural of all sub- 
jects, the human body. His mastery of the human 
body through the eye was so absolute that his work 
is best understood and best enjoyed by sculptors 
themselves. And at first he found almost all sculp- 
tors, as he still finds many of them, rebellious or 
silent. Even after he had become a master and a 
modern his modernity gave offence and his mastery 
was denied. 

What the eye expects, and is disappointed by the 
absence of, are the things it has seen. Sculptors, 
hardly less than the public itself, are under the in- 
fluence of sculptural tradition. Because Rodin’s 
work was so little framed in any sculptural tradi- 
tion, because he gave more than they looked for, 
because they looked for more than he gave—that 
is why he antagonized them. What has been must 
be. Drapery must be used as the Greeks used it, 
most notably in the Parthenon pediments, to en- 
hance the beauty of the form underneath. Could 
anything break this law more flagrantly than the 
drapery in the Balzac, which serves only as a cloak 
to subordinate the flesh, and which through its 
movement and direction concentrates our attention 
on the head? And this Bourgeois de Calais, whose 
drapery is no pleasure, is hardly more than lines 
leading to the head and emphasizing the hands, is 
hardly more than a rag, an expression of poverty 
and humility. Silhouettes and outlines must remind 
one of the Greek, and there is nothing Greek 
about Rodin’s. A nude must look like a body 
accustomed to being nude out of doors: Paolo and 
Francesca, the two nude figures in Le Baiser, are 
people of today who wear clothes, and whose feet 
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have long been broken to shoes. Monuments to 
great men must be noble: never look at that Balzac. 

Rodin gave more than people looked for. He 
gave them, among other things, intentions which 
sculptors did not and do not care for, and which 
he has taught a recalcitrant public to admire with 
misunderstanding and extravagance. He has fed 
this misunderstanding by the names he has given 
his works—L’Age d’Airain, Le Penseur, La 
Pensée. Did Rodin think of calling Le Penseur 
by its name before he set to work on the statue? 
Even if he did not the figure undoubtedly came to 
mean for him, preoccupied in later life as his talk 
recorded by Paul Gsell shows him to have been 
with abstractions, just what it would have meant 
had he from the outset intended a figure that could 
exactly be called Le Penseur. Even if such was his 
earliest intention, the statue proves, to anybody who 
knows, really knows, how to look at it, that while 
at work his interest was altogether in doing those 
muscles so tense, although the figure is sitting, and 
not at all in the nature of that effort of concentra- 
tion which held them tense, and which might but 
need not be Thought. The two nudes in Le Baiser 
are supposed to be Paolo and Francesca. The vice 
of such a naming is that it arouses expectations 
which are not fulfilled, that it distracts attention 
from what Rodin has actually done. Let your eye 
follow that shadow along the modelling revealed 
by the meeting of light and shade—no sculptor 
could look at the course of that shadow without 
joy. To render the meeting of flesh and flesh was 
one of the strongest of Rodin’s later interests, and 
that no sculptor ever rendered it better the Cupid 
and Psyché in the Metropolitan is of itself enough 
to establish. 

A paradox which is true of Rodin may easily be 
stated. Attracted by his titles and misled by them, 
his public has read into his figures all sorts of in- 
tentions and significances which may have been in 
his mind before he began work, or which may have 
been afterthoughts, but which were not in the work 
itself. Even sculptors, repelled and misled by his 
titles, have been slow to realize this. Whether his 
intentions were starting-points or afterthoughts is 
a question for biographers, still more for psycho- 
logists, and probably answerable by neither. What- 
ever his meanings were and wherever he got them, 
and no matter how great the importance that has 
been attached to them by eulogists, by detractors, 
by Rodin himself, the fact is that when once he 
was at work the same intention always governed 
him: to see what was before him and to model 
what he saw. 

All Rodin’s interests were subordinate to the in- 
terest of his eye. None of his intentions, whether 
of rebellion, of social pity, of revealing the present 
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in the deepest past, ever dictated to him what he 
should see. Skill of hand never dictated to him, as 
it has sometimes to other French sculptors, what 
he should represent. He had a master’s skill of 
hand, which he used never for the joy of using it, 
but only because it was adequate to express what he 
saw. In La Vieille Haulmiére it is clearly the 
forms that interested him, not their ugliness but the 
fact of their existence. Look at his portraits— 
don’t you feel it almost as an accident that the 
forms are so expressive of character? Even if they 
had happened to be inexpressive would not Rodin 
still have set them down as he saw them? Or take 
the deformations in some of his later groups, so 
unlike the deformations several more modern 
artists resort to, Rodin’s being suggested by life 
itself, genuine exaggerations of life, never aberra- 
tions invented in the mind to express an idea. And 
they are equally unlike those deformations of an 
earlier more naive art, which seem to spring from 
a spiritual necessity, to have been forced on the 
artist, in defiance of what his eye saw in nature, by 
some pressure of the spirit to get itself translated 
into form. No mind so active and so intentional 
as Rodin’s ever dictated less to the eye. 

And yet, although Rodin’s intentions, as they 
may be identified by his titles, have obscured his 
clear determination to add nothing to the truth 
as he saw it, and although these recorded specific 
intentions are often quite unfulfilled in his actual 
heads and figures and groups, the world quite 
rightly takes Rodin for an expression of the spirit 
which only a little while ago was modern. A 
keener interest in more and more aspects of hu- 
manity, a readiness to find more and more kinds of 
men and women worthy of plastic representation, a 
preference for expressiveness to traditional beauty, 
a love of life because it is life—by these tokens 
we may know Rodin for a modern of the moderns 
in his day, who made the spirit of his time incar- 
nate in marble and bronze. Like every artist who 
begins by outraging our love of the familiar, he 
ended by forcing some of us to revise our definition 
of beauty. Even those who most passionately deny 
that his beauty is beauty can never see quite as they 
would have seen if Rodin had not lived. He makes 
them less at ease in presence of the conventionally 
noble, even when excellent in its kind, reveals a 
humanity which cannot reach us through the con- 
ventionally noble without an effort. Those wrap- 
pings of nobleness hid something from us. Was 
it truth? 

Rodin was a man of abounding vitality. When 
I saw him, a few years ago, in his studio at Meudon, 
I noticed, of course, that his skull was small in 
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relation to his mask, and noticed with surprise the. 


subtlety, so unexpected in that type of head and 
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face. But the wonderful thing about him was a 
kind of golden fire, a fire of energy, of life, in inis 
eyes. The last thing he showed us that day was 
some pink marble, very lovely, which he had just 
got all there was of, anywhere. He thought of 
himself as old and broken, even then, and there he 
was counting on that marble, on what he should do 
with it. GEORGE HUMBER. 


Governmental Housing 


HE imminence of governmental housing in 
this country was indicated by a recent Wash- 
ington announcement predicting the early appoint- 
ment of a commission “to solve the housing 
problem” and that the solution would ultimately 
require many millions of dollars. It was also 
stated that employers were offering to invest dollar 
for dollar to build houses for sale on the install- 
ment plan, and that some municipalities were ready 
to secure the government with land against pos- 
sibility of loss. An investigation by the labor com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense had 
established the fact that munitions production is 
seriously handicapped by the want of houses to ac- 
commodate the additional laborers who are needed 
and would be available if they could be housed. 

This announcement was at once both promising 
and disquieting. It was promising first because it 
presaged the immediate adoption of that essential 
policy which has characterized all successful Euro- 
pean war-housing programs, i. e. governmental co- 
operation. With governmental aid a solution be- 
comes possible that can reach not merely the higher 
classes but all classes of our industrial workers. It 
was promising also because of the prospect of that 
fine quality of codperation between labor and gov- 
ernment which will make for patriotism as well 
as for maximum war product. It was promising, 
because it gives evidence that private capital has at 
last thrown up its hands, realizing that the housing 
of industrial workers is beyond its ability, and that, 
at least in these difficult times, housing becomes 
most properly a governmental function. It is 
promising because it justifies the hope that such 
governmental coéperation may permanently sup- 
plant private capital, with its futile or inadequate 
efforts, its repeated and long-standing failure to 
deal constructively with this great national 
problem. 

Yet this news was also disquieting because of the 
definite evidence it contained that the hopeless in- 
dividual-home-ownership-policy was already being 
advanced as a matter of course, and that interested 
employers of labor were much more likely to have 
a major though indirect influence in determining the 
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governmental housing policy, than labor, whose lar- 
ger interests would unquestionably be more vitally 
affected by the policy finally adopted. The pro- 
gram for a genuine solution of the housing problem 
ought not to be prejudiced through the complica- 
tions involved in the introduction of the interest of 
the employing class, nor by the acceptance of any 
preconceived housing policy without an exhaustive 
analysis and examination to determine its value pri- 
marily from the standpoint of labor welfare and 
governmental war purpose. 

Practically all American housing efforts for in- 
dustrial workers have resulted from the direct 
efforts of the employer. His interest lay primarily 
in the economic advantage that the location of a 
near-at-hand labor supply afforded. Moreover, 
the early policy of factory owned dwellings was 
an immense advantage in time of strike when the 
power of eviction could be employed at least as a 
threat. The later program of individually owned 
houses often tied the employee financially to the 
community in which he lived, thereby tending to 
the advantage of his employer by maintaining the 
quantity and stability of the existing labor supply. 
The employer has not been and is not likely to be a 
disinterested adviser and there is no reason for ex- 
pecting disinterested advice from him in the matter 
of the proposed housing policy. 

But it is not alone the interests of the employee 
that are working toward an unsatisfactory solution 
of the problem of governmental housing. Many 
housing reformers, professional men as well as lay- 
men, will genuinely though sentimentally urge that 
the only truly American policy is that of individual- 
home-ownership and that this policy is the only one 
fit for American workmen. Yet it is a fact that 
there have been but two widely employed means 
of providing homes for workme: and that both of 
these have been used primarily with a view to the 
personal advantage of their sponsors. They are 
first, the well-to-do manufacturer or corporation, 
and second, the speculative real estate developer. 

The employer has obviously, as I have indicated, 
a selfish interest. To the employer the social wel- 
fare of his employees will always be of only sec- 
ondary importance. As for the real estate de- 
veloper, it must at once be granted that his motives 
are selfish and scarcely concerned beyond imme- 
diate prospects of profit. Besides he has never 
even attempted to bring housing advantages to the 
average or lower paid workers but has confined 
himself to a limited number of the better paid 
artisan class. 

We have but to examine the results of the 
private housing activities of the last twenty-five 
years to convince ourselves that we have been on 
the wrong track. We shall find not one con- 
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structive example that can be repeated to the ad- 
vantage of all classes of workers. We shall find 
not one that has even approached the problem of 
the housing of the low paid classes. We shall find 
not one case where social ideals are given more 
than a superficial consideration in community 
design. 

Still further evidence of the futility of the in. 
dividual-home-ownership policy is afforded by 
fact that even in small manufacturing cities the 
number of all inhabitants owning their own homes 
is less than fifteen per cent. This indicates the 
economic limitations of the policy, for if in small] 
towns the policy of home ownership for the worker 
is not economically successful, what can we expect 
for it in larger manufacturing centers where land 
and building costs are proportionately higher? 

One might quite as justifiably expect successful 
results from efforts of each worker to install his 
own water supply system or to build the street in 
front of his house as to expect social and economic 
results from their independent efforts, in the far 
more complicated and difficult problem of individua’ 
home development, maintenance and ownership. 
No, it is especially hopeless to expect such results 
from independent action by that part of our manu- 
facturing population who need flexibility of move- 
ment, who are individually without adequate finan- 
cial resources or qualifying experience. Collec- 
tively, however, all things desirable in home devel- 
opment now become potentially possible with the 
promise of governmental coédperation. 


If American precedents in housing can be used 
only as warnings rather than as guides for deter- 
mining housing policies, what of English 
progress and English examples? As long ago as 
1888 the first English society was organized for 
securing the collective advantage of codperative 
efforts. This little pioneering group of public 
spirited men were not manufacturers or developers. 
They named their society the Tenant Codperatives. 
Its sole purpose was to secure the greatest housing 
advantage for its beneficiaries of which their joint 
collective efforts seemed to give much promise. But 
fortunately for them no such conflicting interests 
or motives obtained in this effort as have in 
variably characterized American projects. 


Briefly the essential features of the program for 
the first time adopted in England were the col- 
lective purchase of land and the collective building 
of homes with capital so well secured by the tenant 
share holders’ stock purchase, the land and the 
houses, that it economically justified the limiting 
of the return on the capital to a mere interest 
rate—thus making possible a larger refund to the 
tenant share holders of the community earned incre- 
ment, and this was merely a matter of a deduc- 
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tion of the interest and maintenance charges. 

There was thus secured to this and other so- 
cieties, through this principle, adequate capital. 
Later governmental funds became available and 
at the minimum cost while the large savings 
through wholesale land purchase and house build- 
ing were effected to the great benefit of the tenant 
members. Many other advantages were secured 
such as a community designed as a unit from both 
the zsthetic and social standpoints. This is only a 
brief of the famous copartnership plan, upon 
which fundamental policy town after town and 
suburb after suburb of genuinely progressive social 
and beautiful model communities have increasingly 
year by year been created throughout England, 
and thus far without one single failure to record. 
Each new undertaking has created a higher stand- 
ard, and a more marked success, a success which 
is now so permanently and so intimately associated 
with those world famous names of Letchworth, 
Hampstead, Bourneville, not to mention hosts of 
others of lesser import. 

This long successful experience has qualified the 
British government to meet promptly and socially 
their enormous problem of war housing. This ex- 
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perience has enabled them to command the con- 
fidence and the respect of their organized labor 
in such a large measure as has resulted in a whole- 
hearted codperation of organized labor in partner- 
Chis partnership has 
already resulted in the production of more than 


ship with the government. 


400,000 houses of quality since the war began, and 
makes certain that it will be able to produce the 
million more homes projected to meet the huge 
after-war industrial necessities. 

It is such results that we have a right to demand 
from our government if it undertakes a policy of 
governmental housing. The commission to have 
charge of its work will be responsible for setting 
precedents for peace as well as for meeting imme- 
diate war needs. Everything depends upon the 
personnel of such a commission. If it is created 
out of the architects, contractors, real estate 
operators and other special interests responsible 
for our past failures we can expect little progress. 
What we need is men who are open minded and 
social minded, men who realize that the foundations 
of the future are not to be laid in the traditions 
of the pre-industrial past. 

ROBERT ANDERSON Pope. 


Traitors 


I am for the war. I am for continuing the 

war until the armies of the German Im- 
perial Government are beaten in the field—not 
in a council-room—in the field. I am a bitter- 
ender. Just the same, I propose that the word 
traitor be abolished, out of all our speakings and 
writings. 

What is a traitor? A traitor, I gather, from 
usage, is a person who goes counter to the will of 
his country in war. That usage is decisive. It 
gives the word its color and its scope, fixed. La 
Foliette, Hillquit, thousands of others, are going 
counter to the will of their country in war. They 
are traitors. They are called so every day, multi- 
tudinously. Very well. They are traitors. But 
what does this prove about their merits? Nothing. 
The most manifest facts of universally known his- 
tory show that it proves nothing. 

Let us remind ourselves for a moment, for in- 
stance, of our school-days’ friend, Robert Fitz- 
walter. An Englishman, he went to France and 
persuaded a French army to invade England. He 
offered the crown of England to a son of the 
French king. He helped the son of the French king 
to capture London. So did a large number of other 
Englishmen. They had refused to pay taxes for 
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a war against France. They had refused to give 
their persons to a war against France. Instead of 
fighting the French king, they fought the English 
king. They came upon him at a certain place be- 
tween Staines and Windsor. The name of that 
place is, let us remind ourselves, Runnymede. 
What they got there, what they went there to get, 
is called, even today, Magna Carta. They got it 
in course of refusing to support a foreign 
war and they retained it by calling in a foreign 
foe. Were they traitors? Manifestly. And they 
established, by treason, and only by treason, the 
most gripping of all precedents of civil and political 
liberty, first for the people of England and then 
for all peoples. So we knew in our school-days. 
So we were taught. The treason of the barons of 
England against King John, the commonest of 
political commonplaces, was commonly and ever 
spreadingly the foundation of that sense of liberty 
without which today we should not, we could not, 
have the insight or the inclination to fight William 
the Second to the death. 

It means nothing, then, we must admit, to say 
that a man is a traitor. We must say: He is a bad 
traitor. Or: he is a good traitor. Fitzwalter was 
a good traitor. Who was a bad traitor? Well, 
a bad traitor would be a man whose treason was 
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for a bad cause. Let us say, Robert E. Lee. He 
rebelled and he rebelled in a bad cause. Robert E. 
Lee was a bad traitor. Was he? Not one person 
out of a hundred, reading these lines, but will flinch, 
physically, from any such set of words about Lee. 
Lee bad? We have stationed him, in metal, on his 
horse, on the soil of Pennsylvania, on the field of 
Gettysburg; and he looks across the “ wheat-field ” 
at the ridge beyond, at Meade facing him on it, 
still; and we all go, northerners and southerners, 
and bow to both; and there are more of us, even 
of the North, who are touched in our hearts for 
Lee. He was a supremely good man. He was, 
we would have to say, a good bad traitor. 


But then the word begins to become ridiculous. 
Good traitors. Bad traitors. Good bad traitors. 
And, for that matter, bad good traitors. Fitz- 
walter was one. He was, in the present language 
of his countrymen, a rotter, personally. At any 
rate, such was his reputation. Yet he worked 
well for England and for the world—a bad good 
traitor. Wherefore, instinctively, feeling a great 
difficulty, though not acknowledging it, we dodge 
the word traitor, we suppress it, we abolish it 
temporarily, whenever we see it happening to fit 
a good man or a man whose work was good and 
whenever, most especially, we happen to see it 
fitting a good man whose good work was, or is, a 
national advantage to the United States. 


I have never heard any American say traitor to 
Lord Pitt, to Lord Frederick Cavendish, to 
Augustus Keppel, to Harry Conway, to Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst, to the Earl of Effingham, all of whom, 
though officers in the armed forces of His Majesty 
George the Third, refused, along with many other 
such officers, to bear arms against their rebelling 
and therefore “traitorous” fellow subjects in 
America. Effingham was thanked for his refusal, 
for his resignation from the British Army, by the 
Corporation of London. I have never heard any 
of us for that reason say traitor to the Corporation 
of London. And I have never heard any of us, 
in the course of this present war, say traitor to 
Liebknecht. Why? What is Liebknecht? From 
the prison into which the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment has put him, his acts and his words bear 
just one genuine interpretation: Germany, his 
country, must be, in the interests of the workers of 
the world, defeated. Is that treason? Could any- 
thing be more fully treason? La Follette and Hill- 
quit might be said to be patriots in comparison with 
Liebknecht. La Follette and Hillquit do not de- 
-mand the defeat of the United States. They de- 
mand simply peace. Liebknecht, in effect, in clear 
effect, demands the defeat of Germany. And we 
applaud him. He is a hero, in America. And, in 
truth, surely he will come to be a hero everywhere. 
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On the roll, all too short, of good German traitors 
he has a lustre entitling him to be remembered in 
company with the array, the happily long array, 
of good traitors, good revolutionary traitors, Eng- 


lish and American. 


At this point, however, we think up an answer. 
King John, King George, the Emperor William, 
despots all. It is one thing to go counter to the 
will of a country governed by a despot. It is 
another to go counter to the will of a country goy- 
erned by the elected of the people. But we know, 
at once, that this answer is an evasion, a fallacy. 
I pass over the American statesmen who went 
counter to the will of their country continuously 
throughout the war of 1812 with Britain and con- 
tinuously throughout the war of the ’forties with 
Mexico; and I pass over the British statesmen who 
went counter to the will of their country continu- 
ously throughout the war with the Boers; and | 
come to a contemporary possibility. I propound 
it to those of us who are most in favor of this 
present war against Germany and who, therefore, 
as a group, are readiest to damn all opponents and 
to prove them wrong by the mere assertion of their 
treason, by the mere iteration of that dangerous, 
that misleading and enslaving, word traitor. 


I imagine the Bolsheviki supreme in Russia. | 
imagine them supreme, with a majority. They are 
the government. They win out, we will say, by a 
thousand votes out of millions of votes. Millions 
of Russians remain, we will say, who want to see 
the eastern front defended. But the Bolsheviki 
are the government, elected. They bring the fight- 
ing on the eastern front to a stand-still. They 
produce an armistice there. Hundreds of thov- 
sands of German and Austrians troops are flung 
from the eastern front to the western and fall there 
upon the troops of Italy, of France, of Britain, 
upon our own troops, our own boys. Kerensky, 
we will say, is alive and in the field. He will be 
able, we will say, to break through the power of 
the Bolsheviki and to restore to the fighting-line all 
Russians who wish to fight, if, and only if, he 
adopts a certain way of doing it. That way, just 
for the sake of argument, we will imagine to be 
the bringing of French and British veterans into 
Russia by Archangel in the summer time. Then 
he can upset the Bolsheviki, the elected Bolsheviki, 
by force. Then he can man the eastern front with 
the Russians who wish to fight. He can save 
Europe, he can save the world, by bringing a 
foreign force into his own country to break his own 
country’s elected will. He does it. I defy the most 
patriotic American, I defy the American most 
wedded to ideals of iron loyalty, to say that in his 
judgment the mass of us, who are in favor of this 
war, would disapprove. He knows very well that 
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we would applaud. We would say: ‘“ Those 
wretched Bolsheviki! Madmen! Serves them 
right!” We would hail Kerensky as Russia’s De- 
liverer, Russia’s Emancipator. He would be one 
of the greatest traitors that ever lived and we 
would poke our heads into the sands of our mental 
servitude and, instead of calling him a splendid 
traitor, worthy of a seat in the sky a bit higher than 
Fitzwalter’s, we would pretend that he was no 
traitor at all. 

It becomes impossible, that word traitor. It 
covers so much. By usage, by apparently inex- 
tinguishable usage, it covers everything from 
Benedict Arnold to Jane Addams, from one of the 
most abominable to one of the most beautiful 
characters of our public history. It spreads itself 
now in a cloud over our whole land, obscuring 
everything, distorting everything. Looking through 
it at La Follette and Hillquit and the rest we miss 
the whole genuine reason for our opposition to 
them. We do not think them wrong, really, be- 
cause they are going counter to their country’s will. 
We have to admit that we know instance after in- 
stance of men who have gone counter to their 
country’s will and whom we approve and revere. 
We think these men wrong for a quite different 
reason. We think them wrong because, in our 
judgment, they are going counter to world-right 
and giving their aid to world-wrong. We think 
them wrong for a reason utterly transcending any 
fragment of the human race, any fragment of 
God's thought among men. That is why we think 
them wrong. But to prove them wrong in that 
way, to their neighbors, might often take a little 
time, a little toil. So, in exasperation, we try to 
choke the speech out of their throats, instantly, 
indiscriminately, with the fiat of a parish of the 
world, with a traitor’s halter. 


We do it honestly. Some of the honestest men 
I know do it. I have done it myself. But what 
do we also do, at the same time, inevitably? If 
we will only stop for one moment to think about 
it, it is so clear what we do. We suffocate the sense 
of world-right and of world-wrong, the sense which 
is the completion and the only completion of the 
individual conscience, the sense of unity with all 
God's creatures to whom He has given souls, in 
company with whom, and only in company with 
whom, in the body of the faithful, we find God, 
who is not a German God and not a Japanese God 
and not a British God and not an American God, 
but Man and God—we suffocate that sense in the 
minds and hearts of millions of impressionable 
persons, particularly young persons, growing up. 
We teach them that the will of the State is the final 
and the binding will, for thought and for speech as 
well as for overt act. We quench in them, to 
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promote a good war, the power of resenting and 
arresting a bad war. We prepare them, against 
the day when we may wage a bad war, to remain 
silent and consenting while we go on with our new 
world-strength to accomplish a world-iniquity. 

And we do more. We teach our fellow citizens, 
whom we are now opposing, a fatal lesson. If it is 
wrong, in itself wrong, for a man to demand peace 
when his country’s will is for war, why may it not 
be wrong, in itself wrong, for a man to demand 
war when his country’s will is for peace? To con- 
tinue in a peace is often just as important to certain 
people as to continue in a war is to certain other 
people. Just as important, just as vital. With 
such people in a majority we should have a new 
and quite possible extension of the meaning of the 
word traitor. A traitor would be any person who, 
though with no overt act at all, demanded, by 
thought and speech, a war. I say it is quite pos- 
sible. The Bolsheviki have begun on it already. 
They affect freedom. But they have plastered all 
Russia with the word traitor. Anybody who is op- 
posed to their ideas, anybody who wants to fight, 
really fight, is a traitor. They seem to adore the 
word. And the first thing they did, when they got 
on top, was to go and close down all the Kerensky 
newspapers. They had learned their lesson. They 
had learned it from, among others, Nicholas 
Romanoff. 


It is an easy lesson to learn. We could learn it 
in this country quite quickly. Two years ago the 
declared will of: our elected representatives was 
clearly a will toward peace. Certain of us had a 
will toward war. Among the persons suspected of 
this will was Theodore Roosevelt. I followed him. 

I do not follow him in all his moods but I find 
that I am always following him in the mass of his 
acts. I shall go down to my grave believing that 
he was the greatest of all the men of my times, for 
action. He could sit in at an Inter-Allied Con- 
ference and produce a United Political and 
Military Front, beyond any other man that lives, 
and I wish he were doing it. He could knock the 
heads of Britons and Americans and Frenchmen 
and Italians together, as he knocked the heads of 
capitalists and proletarians together in the an- 
thracite coal-fields, faster than anybody else. He is 
the supreme man for that supreme job. Send him, 
Mr. Wilson, send him. 

Anyway, two years ago, Theodore Roosevelt 
was strongly suspected of a will toward war. He 
was advocating large numbers of weapons of war 
and he was advocating resistance to aggression, 
and there was aggression. Enough. We need only 
go just a bit farther along the line of our present 
effort to solidify our whole thinking population into 
a uniform uncivilized tribal mass, and we shall 
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reach the point at which, in such circumstances as 
I have mentioned, we shall see a “ free” “ peo- 
ple’s ” government closing down the Metropolitan 
Magazine and stamping Theodore Roosevelt out 
of print. It is “ seditious’ now, according to 
Post Office officials, to say that the United States 
has been plunged into a dishonorable war through 
a corrupt control exercised over its government by 
Wall Street. It will be “ seditious” then to say 
that the United States has been kept in a dishonor- 
able peace through a corrupt control exercised over 
its government by grafting officials of the Trade 
Unions and of the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League. 
Anybody who says it will be a bloodhound, a 
plotter against his country, an enemy to the State, 
a civic outcast, a traitor. 

I suggest, most respectfully, that this word be 
dropped by all of us forthwith. It is a word that 
begins by putting our fight with the peace-people 
on a false ground. It is a word that makes us 
travel, on that ground, to a national training in 
the instant acceptance of local man-made right, 
irrespective of universal right, in any crisis, no 
matter how universal and spiritual. And it is a 
word that then, further, makes us travel to a multi- 
tude of utterly unnecessary repressions (such as 
that of the New York Call) which do not prevent 
one single overt act of any consequence against the 
war and which have just one practical result: the 
establishment of precedents of mental servitude, 
precedents just exactly as available to the radicals 
as to the reactionaries. It is a word that is the 
supreme symbol, and one of the strongest stimu- 
lants, of the sort of patriotism that is a reminiscence 
of the feudal, and a prophecy of the servile, state. 
Drop it, bury it, I say. 

WILLIAM Harp. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Yes or No, Mr. Hillquit 


IR: I notice in your columns an allusion to Mr. Hill- 
quit’s claim that the sort of peace he aims at is a 

“ general” peace. In an article of mine in your columns 
I called Mr. Hillquit an “ international anarchist” and a 
“benighted conservative,” simultaneously. I thought he 
would at any rate appreciate the charming wit of that 
double stroke; and I also thought that he would appre- 
ciate the many very nice things I said about his personal 
character. He did not, in any notable degree. Such is 
always the fate of journalists with celebrities. 
that Mile. Pellagra is the most beautiful person on the 
stage and that her shoes were ugly, and she writes back 
all about the shoes. She knew that she was the most beau- 
tiful person on the stage already. So with Mr. Hillquit. 
He concentrated on my criticisms. And I admit that I 
should have to withdraw certain of them, and in par- 
ticular those phrases “ international anarchist” and “ be- 
nighted conservative,” much as I am attached to them, if 
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Mr. Hillquit is indeed seeking a “general” and not 
“separate” peace. But I am far from convinced that he 
is not in favor of a “separate” peace. I contend that ;; 
a man is in favor of courses of action which would kee 
the United States out of the war or which would put + 
United States out of the war, if he is in favor of the equ: 
valents of a “separate”’ peace, he is properly chargea! 
with being in favor of a “ separate” peace itself. I there- 
fore ask Mr. Hillquit three questions, publicly, and I as‘ 
him to answer them. They can be answered in a total! o; 
three words: 

One. If you had been a member of Congress on A; 
6th of this year would you have voted for war against ¢! 
German Imperial Government ? 

Two. If you were a member of Congress now would 
you vote for appropriation bills for guns and shells to be 
used against the armies of the German Imperial Govern. 
ment ? 

Three. If there were a referendum on withdrawal from 
the war, which way would you vote? Your political part 
of which you are one of the most influential leaders, de- 
nounced our entrance into the war. It preferred the state 
of things existing on the day before our entrance into the 
war. I assume that the referendum is so worded as to 
mean a simple return to that state of things, with no 
further pledges from either side. It is so worded as to 
mean a sheer separate withdrawal, without qualifications. 
“ Shall we get out?” Which way would you vote? 

I think these questions are perfectly fair and I think 
that many people who have been a bit puzzled by Mr. 
Hillquit’s observations on a “ general” peace and a “ sep- 
arate’ peace, would be interested to know how he would 
answer them. 
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WILLIAM Harp. 
Washington, D. C. 


Government Housing 


IR: I should like to call attention to the need of an 
adequate government program for the housing of new 
employees of shipyards, munition factories, etc. A com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense has reported 
favorably on the building of such houses by the govern- 
ment, but congressional action is needed, and the Presi- 
dent should be made to feel that public opinion would be 
behind the government in undertaking this radical policy. 
As president of the Newburgh Shipyards, Inc., engaged 
in building steel ships for the government, I have had 
enormous difficulties to contend with in securing enough 
labor to come to Newburgh, N. Y., on account of the 
great shortage of houses there. In the next two months 
we shall need two thousand more employees properly ‘to 
man our shipyard, and there is not a vacant house in 
Newburgh in which to put them. The same conditions, 
or worse, are present at many other shipyards and munition 
factories. For efficient operation of the industries, the 
workmen must be taken care of in decent houses, 

Private capital cannot be expected to build these houses 
now. England met a similar situation last year by appro- 
priating fifty million dollars for government housing pro- 
jects. At least a hundred million dollars is needed im- 
mediately in America for the same purpose. This will not 
be a Socialistic venture; it will be a war measure of the 
utmost importance. 

Tuomas C. DesMonD. 

New York City. 
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After the Play 


VERYBODY remembers The Gay Lord Quex, an 

eighteen-year-old one-act play, preceded by two acts 
and followed by a fourth. Sitting in the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, a few nights ago, watching Miss Illing- 
ton and Mr. Drew revive this play, I fell to wondering 
why they couldn’t. They were doing well. Miss Iling- 
ton, who grimaced a little in the first two acts, who 
seemed for the moment to believe in the all-work-and-no- 
play-of-feature theory, was awfully good in the Great 
Scene. Her features, so unquiet before the storm, were 
quieter when the storm came. Her voice lost its manner- 
isms. I stopped seeing her as a trained actress. I suc- 
ceeded in seeing her as a human being in a tight place. 
Mr. Drew was good all the time, in his workmanlike way, 
showing a finished mobile surface on top of strata of sto- 
lidity. But somehow, to my feeling, The Gay Lord Quex 
didn’t altogether come off. Why not? 

Years ago, when he was Mr. Pinero, Sir Arthur Pinero 
wrote an article or delivered a lecture on Stevenson as a 
playwright. The central assertion he made, grouping his 
detailed acute remarks about it, was that Stevenson did 
not take the stage seriously enough to write good plays. 
Sir Arthur, if I remember his contentions at all accurately, 
seemed to believe that taking the stage seriously was an 
affair of the will, and seemed to disbelieve what every- 
body would now admit, that Stevenson could not have 
taken the stage seriously if he had tried. Stevenson had 
no eye for its special difficulties, by meeting and overcom- 
ing which a man learns how to say his say in the theatre, 
helped and not thwarted by what is unalterable in the con- 
ditions he finds there. Well, Sir Arthur Pinero’s success 
and failure as a playwright may be explained in a dozen 
words: He has taken the stage too seriously and life not 
seriously enough. He has forgotten that nobody can know 
the stage unless he knows something else equally well. He 
has not believed that queer things happen to the observer 
who can never observe without one eye on the theatre. 

Two grave accidents, which befell Sir Arthur when he 
was between thirty-five and forty, changed the course of 
his life. Until that time he had written sentimental plays, 
like Sweet Lavender, where he was not called upon to 
exert himself by pulling any of the heavy and the weary 
weights of all this unintelligible world; and farces, such as 
The Magistrate, The Schoolmistress and The Cabinet 
Minister, for which he had no occasion to borrow any- 
body’s ideas or anybody’s observation or anybody's frame 
of mind, his private first-hand stock of these commodities 
being quite good enough for his purposes, then in their 
innocent youth. This state of innocence was not, alas, to 
last. The two accidents happened. In 1889 The Pro- 
fligate was played for the first time, and in 1893 The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Critics said, and meant it, that 
the author of The Profligate was a serious and daring 
thinker. Critics said, and meant it, that the future of the 
Problem Play was in the keeping of the man who wrote 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Do not blame the critics. 
At that remote epoch English plays appear to have been 
ignobly vapid and ignobly timid. The very names of the 
men who were then writing successful plays for the Brit- 
ish and American market have perished, though some of 
the men themselves are still alive. Small wonder that even 
the least enthusiastic critics said of Arthur Pinero in 1890 
about what Dr. Johnson said in 1770 of Arthur Murphy: 
“T don’t know that Arthur can be classed with the very 
first dramatick writers; yet at present I doubt much 
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whether we have anything superiour to Arthur.” 

Even good critics, however, even men whose opinion 
mattered, went ever so much further than this. It was in 
the early nineties that William Archer, whom The Profli- 
gate had tempted, was seduced by Mrs. Tanqueray. He 
said Dumas the younger might have signed the play, and 
his words encouraged hopeful men and women to go up and 
down London declaring Pinero to be a European dramatist 
of equal rank with Dumas. Then came The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, with Agnes Ebbsmith’s famous tirade about 
the Bible: “1 suppose I was mad once for a little time, 
years ago. And do you know what drove me so? [Strik- 
ing the book with her fist.) It was that—that!... Vd 
trusted in it, clung to it, and it failed me. Never once did 
it stop my ears to the sounds of a curse; when I was beaten 
it didn’t make the blows a whit lighter; it never healed 
my bruised flesh, my bruised spirit! Yes, that drove me 
distracted for a while; but I am sane now—zvow it is you 
that are mad, mad to believe! You foolish people, not 
to know—l[beating her breast and forehead|—that Hell 
or Heaven is here and here! [Pointing to the book.] 
Take it!” But they wouldn’t take it, her friends Gertrude 
and Amos. They were going away without it when they 
heard a frantic cry from Agnes: “ Gertrude looks back 
and sees Agnes hurl the book into the fire. They go out. 
Agnes starts to her feet and stands motionless for a mo- 
ment, her head bent, her fingers twisted in her hair. Then 
she raises her head; the expression of her face has changed 
to a look of fright and horror. Uttering a loud cry, she 
hastens to the stove, and, thrusting her arm into the fire, 
drags out the book.” ‘The act closes with Agnes “ kneel- 
ing upon the ground, clutching the charred book.” 

Passages such as these give their author away. People 
saw that Mrs. Ebbsmith was leagues and leagues distant 
from the modern rebellious woman Sir Arthur Pinero took 
her for. But did he take her for just that? Did he take 
her for anything but a stage figure, whose function was to 
give an intellectually modish and modernish air to an old- 
fashioned picture of the familiar contest between Aphro- 
dite and Mrs. Grundy? An exciting contest, no doubt, for 
one of Sir Arthur Pinero’s gifts is the gift of interesting 
us in stories that mean nothing new, or even nothing at 
all, to the mind. Now Mrs. Grundy leads, now Aphrodite. 
The race is close. Who will win it? Such are the ques- 
tions asked by the play, and the answer is this: Give Mrs. 
Grundy a Bible and she can’t lose. 

And so it came about that Sir Arthur Pinero was con- 
demned and derided for his tendency to embellish his later 
plays wi. imitations of modern persons, modern tendencies, 
modern problems—none of which he had taken the trouble 
to understand. ‘Thus, by appearing to declare that any 
half-understanding of life was good enough for the theatre, 
he betrayed disrespect for the art he had devoted all his 
years to. This has been his crime. And it has also been 
his misfortune. People who have found him insincere in 
great things have overlooked his sincerities—the fresh clear 
colors in Trelawney of the Wells, the character of Mal- 
donado in Iris, the vein of poetry in Letty, the fine take- 
it-or-leave attitude that gives The Thunderbolt a place 
apart from all his other works. I wish somebody 
would revive The Thunderbolt, instead of The Gay Lord 
Quex, the close-calculating workmanship of which, ex- 
tremely interesting to follow, never quite takes our atten- 
tion off the play’s peculiarity—a mixture of superficial 
“ daring,” of would-be upper-class cynicism, with the solid- 
est respect for all the heavy proprieties. 


Q. K. 
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Books and Things 


AM sorry now not to have treasured every word that 

came from my poet. At the moment I disliked to 
play Boswell, I thought it beneath my dignity. But ar- 
tists like Arnold Bennett who ply the note-book are not 
ashamed to be the Boswells of mediocrity. Why should I 
have hesitated to take notes of William Butler Yeats? 

In the Pennsylvania station I had met him, as his host 
agreed, and I intruded on him as far as Philadelphia. I 
say intruded, his forehead wrinkled in tolerant endurance 
too often for me to feel that I was welcome. And yet, once 
we were settled, he was not unwilling to speak. His dark 
eyes, oblique and set far into his head, gave him a*cryptic 
and remote suggestion. His pursed lips closed as on a 
secret. He opened them for utterance almost as in a 
dream. As if he were spokesman of some sacred book 
spread in front of him but raptly remembered, he pro- 
nounced his opinions seriously, occasionally raising his 
hands to fend his words. He was, I think, inwardly sat- 
isfied that I was attentive. I was indeed attentive. I 
had never listened to more distinguished conversation. Or, 
rather, monologue—for when I talked he suspended his 
animation, like a singer waiting for the accompanist to 
run down, 

It was on the eve of The New Republic. I asked him 
if he’d write for it and he answered characteristically. He 
said that journalism was action and that nothing except 
the last stage of exasperation could make him want to 
write for a journal as he had written about Blanco Posnet 
or The Playboy. The word “ journalism” he uttered 
as the ex-Czar Nicholas might now utter “ vaudeville.” 
He was reminded, he said, of an offer that was made to 
Oscar Wilde of the editorship of a fashion paper, to in- 
clude court gossip. Wouldn’t it interest Wilde? Ah, 
yes, responded Wilde, I am deeply interested in a court 
scandal at present. The journalist (devourer of carrion, 
of course) was immediately eager. Yes, said Wilde, the 
scandal of the Persian court in the year 400 B. C. 

It was telling. It made me ashamed for my profession. 
I could not forget, however, pillars of the Ladies’ World 
edited by Oscar Wilde which I used to store in an out- 
house. Wilde had condescended in the end. 

Yeats’s mind was bemused by his recollection of his fel- 
low-Irishman. Once he completed his lectures he would 
go home and a “ fury of preoccupation” would keep him 
from being caught in those activities that lead to occasional 
writing. His lectures would not go into essays but into 
dialogues, “ of a man wandering through the antique city 
of Fez.” In the cavern blackness of those eyes I could 
feel that there was a mysterious gaze fixed on the passing 
crowd of the moment, the gaze of a stranger to fashion 
who might as well write of Persia, a dreamer beyond space 
and time. 

“ And humanitarian writing,” he concluded, with a 
weary limp motion of his hand, “the writing of reform- 
ers, ‘ uplifters,’ with a narrow view of democracy I find 
dull. The Webbs are dull. And truistic.” 

I spoke of the Irish John Mitchel’s narrow anti-de- 
mocracy and belief in the non-existence of progress, such 
as he had argued in Virginia during the Civil War. 
Mitchel, he protested, was a passionate nature. The pro- 
gress he denied was a progress wrongly conceived by Ma- 
caulay and the early Victorians. It was founded on 
“truisms ” not really true. Whether Carlyle or Mitchel 
was the first to repudiate these ideas he didn’t know: pos- 


sibly Mitchel was. 
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Yeats’s one political interest at that time, before the 
war, was the Irish question. He believed in home rule. 
He believed the British democracy was then definitely mak- 
ing the question its own, and “ this is fortunate.” I spoke 
of Jung’s belief in England’s national complex. He was 
greatly interested. Ulster opposition to home rule he re- 
gretted. “The Scarlet Woman is of course a great in- 
spiration,” he said, “‘ and Carson has stimulated this. His 
one desire is to wreck home rule, and so there cannot be 
arrangement by consent. I agree with Redmond that Car- 
son has gone ahead on a military con$piracy. Personally, 
I do not say so for a party reason. I am neither radical 
nor tory. I think Asquith is a better man than Lloyd 
George—less inflated. He is a moderate, not puffed up 
with big phrases. He meets the issue that arises when it 
arises. . . . I object to the uplifter who makes other 
people’s sins his business, and forgets his chief business, 
his own sins. Jane Addams? Ah, that is different.” 

His lectures he would not discuss but he spoke a good 
deal of audiences. In his own audiences he found no one 
more eager, no one who more knows, than an occasional 
old man, a man of sixty. He was surprised and somewhat 
disappointed to find prosperity go hand in hand with cul- 
ture in this country. In the city where the hotel is bad 
there is likely to be a poor audience. Where it is good, 
the audience is good. In his own country the happiest 
woman he could name was a woman living in a Dublin 
slum whose mind is full of beautiful imaginings and fan- 
tasies. Is poverty an evil? We should desire a condition 
of life which would satisfy the need for food and shelter, 
and, for the rest, be rich in imagination. The merchant 
builds himself a palace only for auto-suggestion. The 
poor woman is as rich as the merchant. I said yes, but a 
brute or a Bismarck comes in and overrides the imagina- 
tion. He agreed. “ Life is the warring of forces and 
these forces seem to be irreconcilable.” 

It could cost an artist too much to escape poverty. | 
spoke of the deadness of so much of the work done by 
William Sharp and Grant Allen. He said it was Allen's 
own fault. He, or his wife, wanted too many thousand 
dollars a year. They had to bring up their children on 
the same scale as their friends’ children! And he kindled 
at this folly. ‘‘ A woman who marries an artist,” he said 
with much animation, “is either a goose, or mad, or a 
hero. If she’s a goose, she drives him to earn money. If 
she’s mad she drives him mad. If she’s a hero, they suffer 
together, and they come out all right.” 

Phrases like this were not alone. There was the keen 
observation that the Pennsylvania station is “ free from the 
vulgarity of advertisement”; the admission of second 
hand expression in Irish poetry except in The Dark Rosa- 
leen and Hussey’s Ode; a generalization on Chicago to 
the effect that “ courts love poetry, plutocracies love tangi- 
ble art.” Not for a moment did this mind cease to move 
over the face of realities and read their legend and inter- 
pret its meaning. Meeting him was not like Hazlitt’s 
meeting Coleridge. I could not say, “ my heart, shut up 
in the prison-house of this rude clay, has never found, nor 
will it ever find, a heart to speak to; but that my under- 
standing also did not remain dumb and brutish, or at 
length found a language to express itself, I owe to Cole- 
ridge.” But the Yeats I met did not meet me. I re- 
mained on the periphery. Yet from what I learned there 
I can believe in the sesame of poets. I hope that some 
one to-day, nearer to him than a journalist, is wise enoug! 
to treasure his words. 

F. H. 
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The German Steam Roller 


A Journal from Our Legation in Belgium, by Hugh 
Gibson, secretary of the American Legation in Brussels. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 


HAT makes this book so absorbing is, first of all, the 

quick narrative of the opening incidents of the war. 
The shift from peace to turmoil took place under Mr. 
Gibson’s direct observation. Brussels was at the very 
center of the first whorl of the war, and Mr. Gibson at 
the very center of Brussels. At the point where the Bel- 
gians heroically met the impact of German arms, Mr. Gib- 
son was an insider. He saw the Belgian wave overborne 
and crumbled. He saw the German torrent mount and 
swell and pour forward, leaving ruin behind it and Bel- 
gian wreckage in its backwater. He saw at its height the 
impulse and determination of the Belgians, “one of the 
finest races of our civilization,” to keep their claim on 
Europe by fulfilling their bond to Europe, at the cost of 
fighting Germany step by step. Between Brussels and Ant- 
werp, during the days when Germany had still to complete 
its work, Mr. Gibson passed repeatedly from the German- 
occupied city to the Belgian-occupied city, at the risk of 
his life, and knew the mind and spirit of both invader and 
invaded. ‘The shock of events was at this time so stu- 
pendous, coming after such sustained and lulling peace, 
that Mr. Gibson was immensely alive to the tragic drama 
about him, and lost little of it in the diary that he found 
a chance to enter, and that is the basis of this palpitant 
book. 

But what one gleans from this book, even more than 
the sensations of Belgium invaded—amplified as they are 
by numerous photographs and proclamations—is a pro- 
nounced impression of the Germany that invaded her, the 
Germans that went to make up that formidable force 
which Mr. Gibson observes so sensibly, with such disin- 
tegrating critical gaze. It is this power of Mr. Gibson’s 
mind to register Germans, their words and deeds, which 
makes the drama not only exciting but lasting food for 
thought. 

It is not simply that as secretary of the United States 
legation in Brussels, Mr. Gibson was in a good inside po- 
sition to see and judge German behavior for himself. It 
is also that he has, with perhaps one reservation, the right 
to judge. A more incorruptible nature it would be dif- 
ficult to conceive, and, besides this, his book shows him 
to be peculiarly discreet, level-headed, quickly responsive 
and sensitive, with just that admixture of simple courage 
and delightful, constant American humor which enables a 
man of such fine fibre to stand anything in life, and, al- 
though a member of so restricted and socially priggish an 
institution as diplomacy, he is not a snob. The only 
possible limitation to his judgment of the Germans is his 
own refusal of that intention. “This volume,” he says, 
“is not a carefully prepared treatise on the war. It does 
not set out to prove anything. It is merely what its title 
indicates—a private journal jotted down hastily from 
day to day in odd moments, when more pressing duties 
would permit.” Still, pretending to no sophistication and 
aiming at no judgment, an unaffected and undisguised 
record full of clear native good sense, it is testimony where 
testimony is badly needed—and it is the stuff of which na- 
tional convictions are made. 

Those convictions keep forming as the military Germans 
come into the narrative. Of course Mr. Gibson was in 
friendly relations with numerous Belgians before the war 
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began, a friendliness which the invasion vras bound to in- 
tensify, but his first services—the first services of the 
United States in invaded Belgium—were to terrified Ger- 
mans of non-military and military age who were protected 
by America until the Belgians themselves sent them on 
special trains into Holland. It is gradually, after the im. 
pression of the frightened civilian wears off, that one re- 
ceives a record of the military German almost too strong 
to abide. A record impregnably true. 

One remembers how Irvin Cobb admired the military 
German at this time. It isn’t difficult to see why, but Mr. 
Gibson’s pages are thick with small incidents and large 
incidents of a character so repellant that the very name of 
German organization becomes sickening before the book is 
finished. One remembers H. G. Wells—“ in the last hun- 
dred years, while we have fed on platitudes and vanity, 
they have had the energy and humility to develop a splen- 
did system of national education, to toil at science and art 
and literature, to develop social organization, to master 
and better our methods of business and industry, and to 
clamber above us in the scale of civilization. This has 
humiliated and irritated rather than chastened us, and 
our humiliation has been greatly exacerbated by the swag- 
gering bad manners, the talk of ‘Blood and Iron’ and 
Mailed Fists, the Weltpolitik rubbish, that inaugurated 
the new German pliase.” But it is the swagger, the blood 
and iron, the mailed fist, that come to the front all through 
Mr. Gibson’s journal, an integral part of German militar- 
ism and German organization and tightly connected with 
the German scheme. 

Almost the first note of this is struck by the German 
legation at Brussels on the eve of Belgian violation. 
“Stumm kept repeating: ‘Oh, the poor fools! Why don’t 
they get out of the way of the steam roller. We don’t 
want to hurt them, but if they stand in our way they will 
be ground into the dirt. Oh, the poor fools!” The 
proud German entry into Brussels is prelude to more of 
it. Mr. Gibson went to General von Jarotzky to arrange 
for cablegrams. “‘ The general had established himself in 
state at a couple of huge tables. Here confusion reigned 
supreme. There were staff officers in abundance, but none 
of them seemed to have the slightest authority, and the 
old man had them all so completely cowed that they did 
not dare express an opinion or ask a decision.” The steam 
roller was busy administratively. Brabant had to hand 
over $90,000,000 before September 1st. It was busy mili- 
taristically. “‘‘ All Belgians are dogs, and all would do 
these things unless they are taught what will happen to 
them. . We shall make this place a desert. We 
shall wipe it out so that it will be hard to find where Lou- 
vain used to stand. For generations people will come here 
to see what we have done, and it will teach them to re- 
spect Germany and to think twice before they resist her. 
Not one stone on another, I tell you—sein Stein auf 
einander.’”” The white flag abused, a hospital burned, hun- 
dreds of civilians rounded up and shot, wounded civilians 
buried alive, nurses imprisoned and pettily persecuted— 
these operations of the steam roller Mr. Gibson comes 
across in the ordinary course of his neutral activities, opera- 
tions conducted with a literalness of mind and a truculence 
of temper that is manifestly regarded as German. The 
supreme act of the military machine is, however, the exe- 
cution of Miss Cavell. As to the illegality of this execu- 
tion Mr. Gibson has strong opinions, but the particular 
point of his narrative is the dishonesty with which the act 
was surrounded and the assurance of the persons connected 
with it that it was the thing to do. Harrach's “ only re- 
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gret was that they had not ‘three or four old English 
women to shoot.’ ” 

The only thing distinctive in all this is the apparent con- 
viction on the part of German soldiers that German pur- 
pose is superior to every other purpose, is itself a moral 
criterion, and justifies supine obedience as well as iron 
dictatorship. A Calvinism of the state, the German policy 
makes a principle out of callousness and thrives on violat- 
ing so-called humanity. Everything that one includes in 
that word—the will to live and help live, imaginative 
sympathy, grace, style—the German military system grinds 
down unflinchingly, permitting sour excesses on occasion 
but never a consultation of rival wills. To that system, 
admirably designed for its object, the German people trust- 
fully lends itself, and bayonets non-combatants if so or- 
dered, and buries helpless but conscious wounded men, and 
commits what are usually considered inhuman crimes. 

Is this a partisan view? American soldiers invented the 
fiendish water-cure. Patriotic Americans scourge pacifists 
with the whip and pour hot tar into their wounds, receiv- 
ing for this indelible national disgrace only the mildest of 
official reproof. To minimize our own offenses is so nat- 
ural that one hesitates to pass judgment, and yet Mr. Gib- 
son’s journal is so thick with Cromwellian brutalities that 
the sickening impression of a race enslaved to a govern- 
ment is deeply confirmed. Will defeat cure the situation? 
Mr. Gibson does not try to answer that question. He 
simply says, this is the situation as I personally saw it. 
And the reader pays him the fundamental tribute of believ- 
ing everything he has seen to be well and truly seen. 


F, H, 
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H. L. Mencken 


A Book of Prefaces, by H. L. Mencken. 
A.A. Knopf. $1.50. 


New York: 


R. MENCKEN gives the impression of an able mind 

so harried and irritated by the philistinism of Ameri- 
can life that it has not been able to attain its full power. 
These more carefully worked-over critical essays are, on the 
whole, less interesting and provocative than the irresponsible 
comment he gives us in his magazine. How is it that so 
robust a hater of uplift and puritanism becomes so fanatical 
a crusader himself? One is forced to call Mr. Mencken 
a moralist, for with him appraisement has constantly to 
stop while he tilts against philistine critics and outrageous 
puritans. In order to show how good a writer is, he 
must first show how deplorably fatuous, malicious or 
ignorant are all those who dislike him. Such a proof is 
undoubtedly the first impulse of any mind that cares deeply 
about artistic values. But Mr. Mencken too often permits 
it to be his last, and wastes away into a desert of in- 
vective. Yet he has all the raw material of the good 
critic—moral freedom, a passion for ideas and for literary 
beauty, vigor and pungency of phrase, considerable reference 
and knowledge. Why have these intellectual qualities and 
possessions been worked up only so partially into the 
finished attitude of criticism? Has he not let himself be 
the victim of that paralyzing Demos against which he so 
justly rages? As you follow his strident paragraphs, you 
become a little sorry that-there is not more of a contrast 
in tone between his illumination of the brave, the free and 
the beautiful, and the peevish complaints of the superan- 
nuated critics of the old school. When are we going to 
get anything critically curative done for our generation, 
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if our critical rebels are to spend their lives cutting off 
hydra-heads of American stodginess ? 

Mr. Mencken’s moralism infects the essay on Conrad 
perhaps the least. With considerable effort the critic shakes 
himself loose from the clutches of his puritan enemies and 
sets Conrad very justly in relation to his time. “ What he 
sees and describes in his books,” Mr. Mencken says, “ js 
not merely this man’s aspiration or that woman’s destiny, 
but the overwhelming sweep and devastation of universal 
forces, the great central drama that is at the heart of «ll 
other dramas, the tragic struggles of the soul of man under 
the gross stupidity and obscene joking of the gods.” He 
likes Dreiser for the same reason, because “ he puts into 
his novels a touch of the eternal Weltschmerz. They get 
below the drama that is of the moment and reveal the 
greater drama that is without end.” Mr. Mencken dis- 
cusses Dreiser with admirable balance, and his essay is im- 
portant because it criticizes him more harshly and more 
searchingly than many of us dare to do when we are de- 
fending him against the outrageous puritan. ‘The ess: 
on Huneker is perhaps the most entertaining. If “ to be a 
civilized man in America is measurably less difficult, despite 
the war, than it used to be, say, in 1890” (when \J 
Mencken, by the way, was ten years old), it is to Mr. 
Huneker’s gallant excitement that part of the credit is due. 

Dreiser and Huneker Mr. Mencken uses with the utm 
lustiness, as Samson used the jaw-bone, to slay a thousand 
Philistines, and his zeal mounts to a closing essay on Puri- 
tanism as a Literary Force, which employs all tl. 
Menckenian artillery. Here Mr. Mencken, as the moralist 
contra moralism, runs amuck. It is an exposure that 
should stir our blood, but it is so heavily documented and 
so stern in its conviction of the brooding curtain ot 
bigotry that hangs over our land, that its effect must be 
to throw paralyzing terror into every American mind that 
henceforth dares to think of not being a prude. Mir. 
Mencken wants to liberate, but any one who took his huge 
concern seriously would never dare challenge in any form 
that engine of puritanism which derives its energy from 
the history and soul of the American people. Mr. Mencken 
is much in earnest. His invective rises above the tone of 
scornful exaggeration. But his despair seems a little 
forced. I cannot see that the younger writers—particu- 
larly the verse-writers—are conscious of living under any 
such cultural terrorism as he describes. Mr. Mencken 
admits that the puritan proscription is: irrational and in- 
calculable in its operation. Surely as long as there are 
magazines and publishers—as there are in increasing num- 
bers—who will issue vigorous and candid work, comstocker) 
in art must be seen as an annoying but not dominating force. 
Mr. Mencken queerly shows himself as editor, bowing 
meekly under the puritan proscription, acting as censor 
of “a long list of such things by American authors, well- 
devised, well-imagined, well-executed, respectable as human 
documents and as works of art—but never to be printed 
in mine or any other American magazine.” But what is 
this but to act as busy ally to that very comstockery he de- 
nounces? If the Menckens are not going to run the risk, 
in the name of freedom, they are scarcely justified in try- 
ing to infect us with their own caution. 


-The perspective is false that sees this persecution as 
peculiar to America. Was not Lemonnier prosecuted in 
Paris? Did not Baudelaire, Flaubert, Zola suffer? Did 
not Zola’s publisher in England die in prison? Has not 
D. H. Lawrence’s latest novel been suppressed in England 
before it had even a chance to be prosecuted here? It is 
England not America that has an official censorship of 
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plays. Comstockery is not so much a function of American 
culture as it is of the current moralism of our general mid- 
dle-class civilization. ‘The attack must be, as Nietzsche 
made it, on that moralism rather than on its symptoms. But 
Mr. Mencken is not particularly happy in his understand- 
ing of Nietzsche. He wrote the book from which a ma- 
jority of the Americans who know about Nietzsche seem 
to have gotten their ideas. How crude a summary it is 
may be seen by comparing it with the recent study of 
Nietzsche by another American, W. M. Salter. One wishes 
Mr. Mencken had spent more time in understanding the 
depth and subtleties of Nietzsche, and less on shuddering 
at puritanism as a literary force, and on discovering how 
the public libraries and newspapers reviewers are treating 
Theodore Dreiser. 

Mr. Mencken’s mode of critical attack thus plays into the 
hands of the philistines, demoralizes the artist, and demoral- 
izes his own critical power. Why cannot Demos be left 
alone for a while to its commercial magazines and _ its 
mawkish novels? All good writing is produced in serene 
unconsciousness of what Demos desires or demands. It 
cannot be created at all if the artist worries about what 
Demos will think of him or do to him. The artist writes 
for that imagined audience of perfect comprehenders. The 
critic must judge for that audience too. 

RANDOLPH Bourne. 


Dead Yesterday 


Sonia: Between Two Worlds, by Stephen McKenna. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


R. L. T. HOBHOUSE has already tried to picture 
the subtler changes of intellectual temper from the 
England of Gladstone and the Jubilee to the neurotic and 
lawless England of the pre-war period. It is an over- 
drawn picture, perhaps, yet nowhere does Mr. Hobhouse’s 
insight better reveal itself than in his contrast of the Vic- 
torian conception of ordered growth with the Bergsonian 
idea of violent expansion. Not merely imperialistic ad- 
venturers, but labor and art too, had taken up with en- 
thusiasm the doctrine of glorifying the desire and the im- 
pulse. The rule was to get what you want, express what 
you want—and devil take the hindmost, or your audience, 
if it was too dull to respond. Will future historians re- 
gard the eighteen nineties, culminating in the cinematograph 
life of 1910-1914, as a period of moral and intellectual de- 
cay? Certainly the novelists are beginning even now to take 
this somewhat patronizing tone towards the selfishness and 
the self-centeredness of the days before the great purgation. 
Will even generous and responsive minds, like Mr. Wells, 
have to go through their Soul of a Bishop period? The 
sub-title of Mr. McKenna’s book, Between Two Worlds, 
is significant. There is the old world, the changes of the 
war, the strange hush, as it were, of mingled doubt and 
fear and radiant hope, and the new world of which we 
have as yet only seen the first glimmer of dawn. Mr. 
McKenna dwells for the most part on the old world, briefly 
on the transition to the new. And what the unborn to- 
morrow will be like he only hints. He does not indulge 
himself in the easy gift of sociological prophecy. 
Fortunately, too, he has limited his canvas, and we are 
spare? any amateurish attempt at the Balzac epic sweep. 
Mr. ivicKenna’s lay figure hero who tells the story is frankly 
of and by the old governing classes. He goes to the oldest 
school, to Oxford, to Parliament, to London “ society ” as 
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a matter of course. He makes his conventional and honest 
upper-class attempts to fraternize socially at least, if not 
spiritually, with the frayed edges of the sodden democracy. 
But he has to admit that he cannot, and retires to his ex- 
clusions and prejudices and political work, which even in 
his youth was still the expected noblesse oblige task of the 
aristocracy. He hasn’t the experiential curiosity, the 
homesickness for the oppressed, of David O’ Rane, the Irish- 
man who carries away the honors and affections of all 
Melton and Oxford in spite of his jeers and his passion. 
David is the real hero of the book, although it is George 
Oakleigh who observes. Happily the observer hasn’t any 
love affairs or any of the speculative introspective declaim- 
ing powers of the Gilbert Cannan or the D. H. Lawrence 
bewildered male. He is merely a reporter, and the 
chronicler of a dead yesterday of London balls, week-ends, 
smart set versus respectability—something of an adulterated 
Our Betters, such as Maugham pictured, and probably more 
truthful—tango, industrial unrest hectically shadowed in 
the overforced gaiety of the last two “seasons” before 
the war, the hard cynicism of baulked compassion—it is a 
veracious chronicle. Perhaps Sonia symbolizes that period 
best. From the soft beauty of adolescence she merges into 
the cigarette-smoking, hard-drinking, late-dancing, preco- 
cious maturity of a girl who played the whole game for all 
it was worth, but carefully. Even the faithfulness of 
David and the edge of an ugly adventure with one of her 
pet cat admirers did not disillusionize her or break her pride. 
It took the war to do that. 

O’Rane hardly needed the stimulus of war. But he did 
need all his will and purpose to come back blinded from 
battle and begin again. Yet he does, and Sonia finally 
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persuades him to let her begin it with him. Mr. McKenna 
hides no personal propaganda and disguises no special plead- 
ing in this story which moves steadily and evenly, like the 
diary of an able but uninspired man. He keeps it effectively 
objective, even outwardly prosaic. There is no shimmer to 
the style, no subtle, sensuous plea for beauty. The House 
is visualized as a newspaper man might; there is no rhetoric 
in the description of those unreal five days before war 
actually came, or the politics and changing temper of the 
times. It is a clean, historical record. Of course, Mr. 
McKenna has chosen to write Sonia in the bald narrative 
vein for purely artistic purposes. By making the everyday 
life of an artistocratic order that is passing so homely and 
friendly, by avoiding any quick, hot anger at the im- 
peccable and stupid extravagance of silly routine, Mr. 
McKenna can vivify O’Rane’s contrasting point of view 
more enduringly than by dramatic rant. If it is complained 
that O’Rane articulates no more effective protest against the 
existing order than a kind of digest of the sermon on the 
Mount, the answer is that the war has made that philosophy 
less naive than before. The new world may be no more 
than a rediscovery of the neglected truths of the old. 
And there is something genuinely moving in O’Rane’s last 
words, “ I'll go out if need be, but—but must we stand at 
street-corners to tell what we have seen? ‘To ask the by- 
standers—and ourselves—whether we went to war to pre- 
serve the right of inflicting pain?” H. S$. 


Imaginative Science 


The Story Book of Science, by Jean Henri Fabre. 
Translated from the 19th French Edition by Florence Con- 
stable Bicknell. New York: The Century Co. $2.00. 


FABRE’S famous book has often been criticized 
® as arousing vicious anthropomorphic habits of 
thought in children. Of course few would question that 
in his scientific studies of insect life M. Fabre does suffer 
from an excess of his virtues. So lively and dramatic an 
imagination is not easily kept under by the sharp curb of 
logic. But what may be mere intellectual waywardness 
for maturity is often the compelling attraction to children. 
Who will doubt that children anthropomorphize everything 
in any case and that they will eternally continue to do so? 
It is better that they should read the man of science who 
knows how to take a holiday than the deliberate and 
patronizing author, “writing down.” Curiosity and the 
love of a story are here blended in just proportions. Miss 
Bicknell has furnished a competent English translation for 
a book that has delighted thousands of French children, and 
the Century Company has done its share by publishing it 
on good paper in admirably clear type. 
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Weather Folk Lore 


Early lamps burning 

So soon the night falls, 
Leaves crimson turning, 

Make bright the stone walls. 


From Sea Moods and Other Poems by 
Edward Bliss Reed ($1.00 net.) 


Sat. 








The Hostage, the third of Paul Claudel’s 


Sun. 
works to appear in an English translation, 


25 





has but now been published, with an Intro- 
duction by Pierre Chavannes ($1.50 net). 
“*The Hostage’ is the work of a great 
poet; it speaks to the noblest in us and 
can therefore only leave us nobler.” 





Look to your wood-pile and your book- 


26 | Mon. 
6 shelfi—long evenings are upon you. Fill 





one shelf with the Yale Shakespeare, of 
which the first volumes are just done 
(Much Ado About Nothing, Romeo and 
Juliet, Henry IV, Part I, Hamlet and King 
Lear). Read in them the plays of William 
Shakespeare as set forth in the Craig text 
with notations by the Faculty of English 
of said University. (Pocket Edition, 50 
cents net per volume.) 





In the year 1785 Fanny Burney wrote of 
one Richard Cumberland: “How has he got 
these two characters—one, of Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, detesting all works but those he 
owns, and all authors but himself; the 
other too perfect even to know or conceive 
the vices of the world?” Stanley T. Wil- 
liams of the Faculty of English mentioned 
above has assembled from the neglect into 
which they had fallen the facts of Cumber- 
land’s life and work which make up the 
alluring riddle of his literary personality. 
($3.00 net.) 


Tues. 








Broom Fairies have been seen about 
since the twenty-fourth of October. They 
are said to have come from England, a 
whole troupe of them—one thousand. It 
is predicted that by Christmas-time they 
will have vanished. Catch them while you 
can. (The Broom Fairies and Other Sto- 
ries, by Ethel M. Gate, $1.00 net.) 


28 | Wed. 








Though 1917’s Thanksgiving be turkey- 
less, one may be cheered by the thought 
that after dinner There's Pippins and 
Cheese to Come. Such savory viands as 
these are best relished when served in 
leisurely fashion to a cozy | eas before 
the - (By Charles S. Brooks, $2.00 
net. 


“ Re that would live at Beare and Rest 
Must read and sre and say the Best.”* 


A worthy motto for the day of St. 
Andrew. 


Thurs. 








Fri. 














* Those who are heedful of the admonitions 
of proverbs were wise should they watch for 
the publication of Divers Prov , collected 
from the —- of one Nathan Bailey and to 
be issued from the Press of Yale College in this 
month at the price of one dollar. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
120 Cottece STREET 280 Mapison AVENUE 








New Haven, Conn. New Yorx City a 
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ELAINE STERNE’Ss New Nove 


“The Road of Ambition”’ 


is a wonderful story of success, it will inspire 

many a reader to bigger things. 

The New York Tribune says: “A big story about a 

big man who did big things in a big way.” 

All Bookstores $1.35 Net 
BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., New York 





A Natural Born Christmas Gift 
“LAUGH and LIVE”’ 


Not a book of jokes but a de- 
lightful message for everybody. 


Springfield Union says: “If this great inspirational book 
does not develop into the finest sort of best seller, the 
American pubiic is losing its taste for good literature.” 
All Bookstores, $1.00 Net. 
Khaki binding for the soldier boys (fits-the-pocket) 
$1.00 net. 


BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















Che Poetry Dovers eee vitkinson 


Satardays 10 A.M. Fridays 8 P.M. 


Two-hour sessions 





i. INTIMATE TALKS on modern poetry. The new American 

Fa F oung Paris; Italian 

turists; — ps ml Dance-poems of pain. Original 
s -steneote Lowy read and discussed. 

Il. eee So ARe Bh cokes eden word music 


cadence, 
c. The making of poems. Poet & editor & 
pS age teow quarrel. 








122 West 11th Street (Farragut 4317) 





“ Say” ZU 














By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, 
Cambridge, etc., ete. 


Patriotism: National and International 


Crown, 8vo. $1 net. Just ready. 


“Tt makes a thoughtful, interesting, and sug- 
gestive study of the causes of the war, and the 
break-up of the older, traditional notions of na- 
tionality and internationalism, and furthers the 
new movement towards a league of nations and 
international peace by a well-reasoned argument 
that pleads for a revision of all corporate ideals, 
and for refreshed conceptions of patriotism and 
citizenship.”—The Scotsman. 


What Germany Aristodemocracy 
Is Fighting For = PerTiohoses Unrist und 


Crown 8vo. & cents net. Plato 


ede oe Charles Wald- With two new Prefaces 
mn whom there 
are few living men better by the author. S. wraee, 
qpateee from knowledge books which the war has 
it the German count called forth merit more 
ts statesmen and pubil- careful consideration. 
cists to form an opinion We know no recent- 
here gives a succint and iy published book which 
closely reasoned synopsis will do more to stimulate 
of the aims and evolution social sense.”—The 
= German public opinion Times. , 
People. the war.”—The “It will unquestion- 
a ably rank as one of the 
His book consti- most truly hopeful works 
tutes an important war which the war has pro- 
document.” —Punch, duced.”—New York Times 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
4th Avenue and 30th Street, New York 
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Leading JACOBS oP, 





HOMER ELISABETH 
GREENE’S McCLELLAN’S 
Patriotic Sto of magnificent 

the Great War gift book 


The Flag 


How a boy, who ineulted 


Historic Dress 
the flag in his school Ete 


the" ta isn In America 


heroism in the , mM. Votume I—1607-1800 
ae ye A we Octavo, $10.00 net 
sevel"-<lee Ameeiee Bo Votume II—1800-1870 
aminer. “It teaches pa- Octavo, $6.00 net 
triotism on every page and = ‘Two volumes, boxed, $16.00 
is interesting from start to per set. Handsomely bound, 
finish.” —Ut Press. veautifully illustrated in 
Tius. $1.25 net color, line and half-tone, 





Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil Wer 


By Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Ph.D. 
A full and authorized biography of the remark- 
able American whose energy and resourcefulness 
enabled the North to successfully pay the cost 
of war. 
Two volumes, bored, 12mo, Illus. $3.00 net. 


Do We Need a New Idea of God 


By Edmund H. Reeman 
“In many ways, it is a little saner and a little 
less emotionally overwrought than the book of 
H. G. Wells.”—Bailtimore Sun. $1.00 nee 














GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Now Ready 





“The Most Important Book of the Year” 


VISCOUNT MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS 


HE long looked for autobiography of the greatest man of letters and one 

i of the most important political figures of his time. Viscount Morley’s 

“ Recollections ” is a veritable revelation of the inner literary and political 

history of England, taking the reader behind the scenes of the public life of the 

last thirty or forty years. It positively teems with allusions to men and matters 
of enthralling interest. It is, in fact, a great book by a great man. 


In 2 volumes. $7.50 





ee 





THE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
KING ARTHUR 


Tilustrated in colors by Arthur Rackham. Arthur 
Rackham is one of the foremost illustrators of the 
world; it would be hard to find more beautiful exam- 
ples of his work than those contained in this book. 


$2.50 
THE WILLY POGANY 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


The beautiful color illustrations which Willy Pogany 
has made for Swift's masterpiece make this volume 
one of the really impressive gift-books of the season. 

2.00 


THE LIFE OF AUGUSTIN DALY 


By the late Joseph Francis Daly. The vivid story of 
a most interesting personality and a picture of the 
one who had an intimate knowledge of its personages 
and history. IL. $4.00 


LOVE SONGS 


By Sara Teasdale. ‘“ Will become part of that legacy 
of pure song one age leaves to another.”—wN. Y. 
Tribune. $1.25. Leather, $1.75 


THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE 


By Vachel Lindsay. The first volume of poems since 
Mr. Lindsay’s remarkable book, “ The Congo.” $1.26 


TENDENCIES IN MODERN 
AMERICAN POETRY 


By Amy Lowell. ‘ Miss Lowell is one of the most in- 
teresting and illuminating persons with whom to visit 
the new poets, led by the hand.”"—New Republic. Ii. 

$2.50 


THE HEART OF THE PURITAN 


By Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. A revelation in the 
Puritans’ own words of that inner temper which gov- 
erned their public acts, $1.50 


IMMORTALITY 


Edited by Canon Streeter and written by A. Clatton 
Brock, B. H. Streeter, Dr. J. Hatfield, C. W. Emmett 
and KE, W. Barnes. An essay in discovery, co-ordinat- 
ing scientific, psychical and biblical research. $2.50 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. The first of a five-vol- 
ume history of our own times, Vol. I, 1865 to 1868. 
$3.50 


HISTORIC SILVER OF THE 
COLONIES AND ITS MAKERS 


By Francis Hill Bigelow. A beautiful illustrated book 
describing and picturing the Colonial silver of the 
17th and 18th Centuries made by the Colonial silver- 
smiths. $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


By Henry Vincent Hubbard and Theodora Kimball. 
Presents a working theory of landscape design, dis- 
cusses its elements, and applies this theory to the 
most important problems, With many illustrations. 


$5.00 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


By Richard T. Ely, Ralph H. Hess, Charlies K. Leith, 
Thomas Nixon Carver. Studies in the conservation 
of permanent and national resources. 2.00 


HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By James Ford Rhodes. A brilliantly written and 
authoritative one volume history. With maps.e $2.50 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Theodore Marburg. Formerly U. 8. Minister to 
Belgium, The developments of the idea of international 
organization with which Dr. Marburg has been per- 


sonally connected. Fifty cents. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM 


By Vernon Kellogg and Alonzo F. Taylor. With a 
preface by Herbert Hoover, The character and scope 
of the food problem as it now itmmediately concerns 
us and the possible and most promising methods of 
its solution. $1.25 


NAVIGATION 


By Harold Jacoby. A clear, practical, non-technical 
treatment of the subject. $2.25 


The Girl Patriot Series 


By A. A. and E. B. Knipe. 


THE MAID OF OLD MANHATTAN 
POLLY TROTTER, PATRIOT 
A MAID OF °76 


“In the whole country there are no better writers for 
young people than Emilie and Alden Knipe.” Each 
volume lilustrated. $1.25 
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Vil 


Because They Dared To 
Hold Honor Above Price! 


“Tam an innocent bystander. 
you—none with your enemies. 


I merely wish to be allowed to till my lands, to keep 
my industries engaged, to live at peace with the world. 


I am weak. I am small. 


to strike. 


Thus spoke Belgium to Germany. 


gallant nation dared to uphold her honor Germany com- 
mitted the greatest international crime of all history. 


The truth about Belgium—about 
her effort to maintain peace—about 
her deep-rooted code of honor— 
about the levelling of her cities— 
about devastation of her beautiful 
churches and the murder of her in- 
nocent women and children is told 
truthfully, clearly and forcefully by 
Hugh Gibson in his book, “The Rape 
of Belgium,” which has just been 
published. 


At the time war was declared Mr. Gibson was First 
Secretary to the American Embassy in Brussels. Sas 
was there when the Germans marched into the city and the ring line, amid the burstinw shells and rm 
he remained there for almost two years after that city hfully pi you the 1 dev 


fell into their hands. 


He knows the German invaders as they really 
He tells how they bombarded churches, tore down pr tblic Need 
buildings, ravaging, devastating, burning as they we! 
He tells how they wiped whole towns out of exist- 
ence over night—shot innocent men and women as spies. 


But I shail fight with the fury 
when roused, and I am willing to sacrifice my blood— 
my life, if need be—to uphold my honor.” 


» oP confirmed by Mr. Gibson's di: 
a uger force i by neutrality, 
his | blo d fairly boil. 

Here is a quotation from his 
the vividness of th 


- iry wv 
ot 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
book wh 


e pictures he brings before yc 








m& 15 NOU 


he was forced to look upor 
volting. He faithfully set do 
from day to day and has n« j 
for our enlig ntenment. 
This book is not a carefull 


itten while 
mutely and helplessly, to witness sights that made 


ich will giv 
yu as 


I have no quarrel with He tells how they battered down the doors of houses, dragged out the 
T ask o_¢ peaceful, law-abiding Belgians, stole everything of value, left the houses 
ask nothing of you— in ruins, the men dead—and the women worse. 
No picture of the atrocities comn d can be made too horrible— 
By. no exaggeration of German wan ness and be ality is possible. 
[ am your prey 1i you wish Eve we you have ever heard or read about the rape of Belgium is 


he was right there, 


‘ 


jea of 
“Then 


some ik 


e you 
you read 


And bec cause this we began to see more ghastly sights—poor civilians lying where they 
had been wn as they ran—men and women—one old patriarch 
lying on h 3 tees in the } is great white beard peasy hiding 
his owellen 8 face. For three-q yuarters of a mile the boulevard looked 

as th yagh it had been swept oy a cyc lone 

Telegraph and telephone wires were dowr 

dead me nm at i horses all over the square; + an 
Th, houses still hn ming; the broad road covered 

eC 0 With wreckage at 1d dead bodies.’ 
And this is no unusual occurrence in ame 
Gibson's life in Brussels. From time to tir 

On scenes ust as re- 


lown his experience 


yw had them printed 


‘ prepared trea- 


- - " tise « the war. Itd not set out to prove 
A Journal from Our Legationin Belgium = anything. It is merely a privat al jotted 
down hastily from da » day because 
of its obvious trut] a cerity it 
keeps one breathlessly interested 1 begin > « 
He You must read this book. I ill ¢ at ‘ 1 of real 
war 1tior an any other book 1 ed. | 1 behind 


tC ns leave a country. Itv 
derstand the workings of the G 


concept is jle for this crime 


Send No cnn dl 


responsi 
are. 
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For the accommodation of our constantly 
tomers in New York, we have opened a new 
you will find at all times not only a c 


subject in which you may be interested. We « 


selection and purchase of wanted books. 





A New Shop for the Convenience of Our Customers 
increasing number of cus- 
sho »p in Liberty T 
mplete line of all books regarding the 
war but also the latest fiction and all other popular bo 
rdially invite y 
this new shop and take advantage of the facilities it offers you in the 


The Liberty Tower Book Shop og a 
Conducted by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Dept. 5911, 55 Liberty St. , 

New York F City 


Here 


wer. 


ks ona 
you to Visit 


7 
# Name 


Address 








against Civilization. 


na uil the co n (ora p er 

letter). but you : | send be a on a -_ Conducted by 
+ book will be sent for « ' . ff DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & 00. 

prepaid. | u Dept. S911 

our chec! -¢ ’ “i 55 Liberty Street 

ety vgn De tar or yhe - / New York 

up to your expectation or ee + atta 

reason you dex e ) ' j i t i me for examina- 

ma ‘ : , : St py f “The Rape of 

I r return it to u S wit g gh Gibson. Iff 


‘I promise to remit 
fivedays—otherwise 
good condition. 
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A New Chesterton Book- -His First in Nearly Two Years! 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENCLAND 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, author of “ Heretics,” “ Ortho- 
doxy,” “ Crimes of England,” etc. Cloth. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
A book which deals with principles rather than facts. Mr. Chesterton 

takes the view that the Reformation was a step in the wrong direction, and 

that Medieval England was a great deal nearer the ideal State than Modern 

England. “Mr. Chesterton is to be welcomed in this new role of political 

philosopher for the fresh interest he brings.”—The Bookman. 


Startling Court Revelations 


FRANCIS JOSEPH AND HIS COURT 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A., author of “Servia, the Poor Man’s 
Paradise,” “ The Servian Tragedy,” etc. 
With 16 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Net, $2.50 
Mr. Vivian has compiled this remarkable book from the memoirs of Count 
Roger de Resseguier, a son of Francis Joseph’s Court Chamberlain. The his- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg is rife with violent tragedy and it is stained 
with scandal. In addition to many other startling disclosures, here is told 
for the first time the truth of the famous t y of Meyerling. ; 
“There is throughout this extraordinary volume an air not of imagina- 
tion nor of invention, but of truth. It is unquestionably a singularly vivid 
and fascinating narration.”—New York Tribune. 





OUTSTANDING AUTUMN BOOK 





Poetry That Sings 


MY SHIP 
AND OTHER VERSES 
By EDMUND LEAMY 


With a Foreword by K. TYNAN. 
Boards, $1.00 net. 


A Belgian Poet 


THE CLOSED DOOR 
By JEAN DE BOSSCHERE 


Translated by J. 8S. Flint. With 
an Introduction by May Sinclair. 
Illustrated by the Author. Cloth, 


$1.25 net. 
Until the publication of this “There is something of the 
igen pee one yn — — wind and the weather, of wild 


countries and a wild, adventurous 
young heart in these poems. And 
the genuine spirit of Romance 
walks through them.” 
—Katharine Tynan. 


represented to English-speaking peo- 
ple only by a few essays. In this 
book we have a work that partakes 
of the nature of the prose poem, the 
vers libre, the parable, the proverb 
and the “image.” The text both 





in French and English. 


An Art Treasury 





The Inside of Things 


INTERIORA RERUM 


By “ QUIVIS.” 
Cloth. Net, $1.25 


A little book dealing with subjects 
which, as a rule, we refrain from 
discussing. The author takes up lit- 
erature, art, politics, and religion, 
and discusses each in a frank and 
convincing manner. 


FORM—No. 2 
A QUARTERLY OF THE ARTS. 
Illustrated with Prints, Woodcuts, 
Lithographs, Calligraphy, Deco- 
rations, and Initials. $2.50 net. 
The second number of this 
unique publication is at last ready. 
It is particularly rich in literary 
and artistic contributions and a 
new feature is the inclusion of 
music. 


BEST-SELLING BOOKS OF THE SEASON 














CARRYING ON INTO THE THOUSANDS—(FOURTEENTH EDITION) 


CARRY ON 


LETTERS IN WAR TIME 

By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of “ The Garden With- 
out Walls,” etc. Frontispiece. Cloth, Net, $1.00 
“One could wish that a law might be passed compelling every pacifist 

to read ‘Carry On’! It is this spirit of a new literature, a new religion, 

pervading the book that makes it such a penetrating, such a comprehensive 

interpretation of war.”—New York Times Book Review. 











The “Who's Who” of the 


Russian Revolution 


Locke’s Great Wartime Novel 


THE RED 

PLANET THE REBIRTH 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, OF RUSSIA 

Author of “The Wonderful By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, 


Year,” “The Beloved Vaga- 




















Author of “ The War After the 
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FALL FICTION 
THAT HAS “GONE OVER” 


Soldier or Slacker? 


THE SHINING HEICHTS 
By I. A. R. WYLIE, author of “ The 
Temple of Dawn,” “ The Daughter 


of Brahma,” etc. 
Cloth. l2mo. Net, $1.50 


Though not a tale of the trenches, this 
is none the less a story of warfare, fought 
with the weapon of Science. It is a 
powerful novel in which love and sacri- 
fice play a tremendous part, and the 
characterization is unusually excellent. 


Strikes a New Note in American 
Fiction 

MARCHING MEN 

By SHERWOCD ANDERSON, 


author of “Windy McPherson’s 
Son.” (Three Editions.) 
Cloth. 1l2mo. Net, $1.50 


A story of quest, of humanity seeking 
its own—a novel of men united not for 
war, but for the world’s work. “ Last 
year Sherwood Andersoa’s first novel, 
*Windy McPherson’s Sou,’ was pretty 
generally hailed as pointing to a *‘ coming 
man’ among the younger American 
writers. His second novel, ‘ rehing 
Men,’ has just appeared, and greatly 
strengthens that impression.”—Life. 


A Mystery Story of Unusual Plot 


ROBERT SHENSTONE 


~, W. J. DAWSON, author of “A 
rophet in Babylon,” etc. 

Cloth. l2mo. Net, $1.50 

It is 


“* Robert Shentstone’ is good. 
good—item one—as the romantic and 
adventurous tale of a man’s young life. 
And it is good—item two—because, in 
addition to that, it is a mystery story 
of unusual plot."—New York Times. 


A Novel of Thrills 


THE UNHOLY THREE 
By C. A. ROBBINS (“Tod” Rob- 


bins). 
Cloth. 12mo. Net, $1.40 
“A mystery story in which the 
suspense is maintained in the means, not 
in the end, of the solution; a detective 
story in which the detective is made the 
butt of ludicrous circumstances. To read 
it is capital recreation.”—Chicago 

Tribune. 


Do We Understand the French? 


MR. CUSHING AND 


MLLE. DU CHASTEL 


By FRANCES RUMSEY. 
Cloth. 12mo. Net, $1.40 


A Spring novel that has won notable 
success. “ Will be ranked by the dis- 
criminating as one of the three or four 
best stories of the year,” says The Bell- 
man. The story is <1 on the contrast 
between the French and the American 
conceptions of marriage and the family, 
as they come in conflict in an inter- 





bond,” etc. War,” etc. With 28 Illustrations. 
Cloth. Net, $1.50 Cloth. Net, $1.50 national marriage. 
MMMM MMMM Ce UNL ULLAL MNT TT uo 
JOHN LANE COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE By Eugenie M. Fryer. Net $2.50 


Many charming drawings by Roy L. Hilton as well as fine photo-engravings. 

The first complete account ever written of the hill-towns of France. A series of word pictures of some of the 
castles and other points of interest in French towns. These sketches have charm and individuality and succeed in 
giving the old fortresses real character and picturesqueness. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES 3, @. Byat: Vervit Net $2.50 


The author for twenty-five years spent much time exploring, travelling and now and then living in those re- 
o- and is everywhere recognized as an authority on their history and present conditions. The volume is pro- 
usely and beautifully illustrated and tells all manner of things about the islands, seas, people, story, present day 








aj 





life, resources, scenic beauties and interests. 


TWO SUMMERS IN THE ICE WILDS OF 
EASTERN KARAKORAM 


By Fannie Bullock Workman and William Hunter Workman. Fully illustrated. Net $8.00 


Adventure of the most thrilling kind is found in the account by these two veteran and inveterate explorers. 
They spent the summers of 1911 and 1912 in these awful wastes of ice and rock and the account of their experi- 
ence makes a wonder tale of human effort and achievement. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA 
By Warburton Pike. Fully illustrated. Net $2.00 
The author was the first sportsman to penetrate the frozen wastes of sub-Arctic Northern Canada in search 
of the musk-ox. His description of his dangerous and exhausting travel is one of the most interesting and enter- 
taining books of travel extant. 


THE MORTE DARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALORY 
AND ITS SOURCES An Introductory Study by Vida D. Scudder. Net $3.50 


From Professor Scudder’s Preface: “Its fascination for all classes of readers has increased ever since the ro- 
mantic revival of the 19th century. Poets and scholars have delighted in it no less than children.” 


THE DIARIES OF LEO TOLSTOY YOUTH—ve. |, 187-182 Net $2.00 


This is the first of four volumes of the Only Complete Translation authorized by the Russian Editor, Vlad- 
imir Tchertkoff. For sixty years, beginning in his early twenties, Tolstoy kept a diary of his daily life, recording 
in it his thoughts, his conclusions, his feelings, his doubts and uncertainties, his actions, his friendships, and im- 
pressions of people. 


FURTHER MEMORIES By Lord Redesdale. Introducton by Edmund Gosse. Net $3.00 


Fully illustrated with many portraits. : ; aig s 
Containing many graphic bits of personal recollections, with vivid glimpses of Lord Redesdale’s own personal- 
ity. It is written with that same grace and genial charm which made his former volumes so interesting. Mr. 


Gosse’s preface gives an endearing outline of him in his old age. 


MEMORIES By Lord Redesdale. Fully illustrated. 2 volumes. Net $10.00 


MADAME ADAM By Winifred Stephens. Net $4.00 


The biography is a picture of the wonderful influence which a brilliant woman may exercise in her world. 
Madame Adam is the oldest literary light in France. In her long and eventful life she has passed through three 
revolutions. 


PAUL JONES: HIS EXPLOITS IN ENGLISH SEAS 
DURING 1778-1780 With a Complete Bibliography By Don C. Seitz. Net $3.00 


Illustrated by colored photogravure of a unique wax medallion of Jones in the possession of the author. 
Contemporary accounts collected from English newspapers recording his audacious visits to towns along the 
English coast. New and interesting light on one of the most romantic heroes of American history. Also a limited 


edition of 43 copies, of which 40 only are for sale. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFF’S 


By the author of “ Russian Court Memoirs.” Fully illustrated. Net $5.00 
_ A popularly written and illuminating account of the recent revolution in Russia, carried down to the present 
situation there, and giving interesting details about Rasputin’s influence over the Czarina, the attitude of the revo- 
lutionists, etc. 


A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES IN PEACE AND WAR 


By Major-General Sir George Younghusband. Net $5.00 
Covering a long and eventful life in which there was much soldiering on the Indian frontier and South Africa, 
as well as many important experiences in time of peace. 


RUSSIAN COURT MEMOIRS. 1914-1916. With 32 illustrations. Net $5.00 


Affording a curious glimpse into Russian life by a member of the Court Circle at Petrograd which was over- 
thrown by the revolution. His views of the former royal family and members of the court circle are different from 
those usually presented by the Russian writers. 


(POSTAGE EXTRA) SEND FORA HOLIDAY CATALOGUE (AT ALL BOOKSTORES) 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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GERMANY'S PLoTs 


EXPOSED! 


Von Bernstorff planned to wreck our indus- 
tries, sink our ships; and kill our people. 
Spies have been everywhere—and still are. « It! 
has been vicious, secret, and damnable war. 
With staggering amazement American people 
will read the inside story in the World’s Work. 


| One courageous journalist, John R. Rathom, editor 
of the Providence Journal, has unmasked the plots. 
With daring enterprise he has beaten Bernstorff at his jf * 
own game, even having his own men in the German Em- 
bassy at Washington and in eleven German and Aus- 
trian consular offices throughout the United States, 

As a great war service to his Country and her 
Allies Mr. Rathom reveals the history of Ger- 
many’s secret war on the United States. Be- 
ginning in January, these articles will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and France, 
but in the United States the whole startling, 
thrilling series will appear exclusively in the 


World’s Work 


ee eee, =A . 
In the war and after the war— 
this magazine is and will be the 
vigorous, essential interpreter 
of progress. Put it at the » 
head of your : 









































(Six If You're Prompt) 
ForOneDollar 


| 
These startling | 
revelations begin ff 
in January, and f 














new readers may 

have the next five 

issues for $1.00. Those 

that are prompt willalso 

get the December maga- 

zine six issues in all, but 

the supply of December is 

limited. Use this coupon, 

or, if more convenient, write 
a letter. 
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gt I enclose $1.00 for ‘five issues of the World’s 
and keep in age beaipaing in January. som also to get 
° t Jecember number if my order is recei 
} §«=touch with before the stock is exhausted. ; 
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on the 


Union Pacific 


ROM day to day the Union Pacific is co-operating with the 
Government in different branches of war work. As an exam- 
ple, every suggestion of the U. S. Food Administration is fol- 
lowed immediately and conscientiously on Union Pacific Dining 


Cars. 


Bordering the Union Pacific are So the nation-wide observance of 
the Nation's greatest agricultural meatless ‘Tuesdays wheatless 
states, bounteous producers of Wednesdays, suggested the Food 
grain, cattle, hogs, beet sugar, fruit, Administration to ants: win the 
vegetables, poultry and dairy prod- war, is made easy for Union Pacific 


ucts from which our Commissariat patrons. 
replenishes its larders with choice Passengers on our trains are glad- 


foods. ly joining in this patriotic duty. 
But few readjustments have been They find that our chefs are stimu- 
necessary to carry out the plan of lated to new efforts. Menus gain 


using chiefly fresh and perishable new interest 
products. Sea food from the Pa- For half a century the Union 
cific, trout from mountain streams, Pacific — in war and peace — has 


game in season, fresh vegetables fulfilled its Federal obligations. 


and fruit have long been the delight 
of Union Pacific passengers. 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 


on request. 


For information write to 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger Trafic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 





Typical war menus are sent free 
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The Most Complete Single Map 
of the Western Front 


Examine it FREE! Send No Money! Just Mail Coupon 


The photograph above is a reproduction of the most 
complete single map of the Western Front ever pub- 
lished. It is 28 x 36 inches in size, but folds into a con- 
venient cover 514 x '7)% inches, just right to be carried 
5 apr in the pocket for frequent consultation. 
It is printed on excellent paper, and can be had mounted 
on cloth if desired at slight extra cost. 


Over 7,000 Villages, Towns and Hamlets 


On this map there are shown more than 7,000 places. 
The State of Illinois contains about the same number of 
square miles as shown on this map and in Illinois there 
are less than 1,700 places of 100 or more inhabitants. 

In addition to this vast number of places it gives all 
woods, fortresses, fortified towns, naval arsenals, forts, 
redoubts, batteries, aircraft depots, wireless stations and 
railways. ‘The forests and woods are indicated in green, 
giving the map an attractive appearance, and adding a 
strategical feature of importance. The scale of the map 
is 10 miles to the inch. It extends west to Ashford, Eng- 
land; north to Antwerp, Belgium; east to Frankfort, Ger- 
many; and south to Orleans, France. It shows for com- 
parison the battle line of 1914, when the Germans were 
almost at the gates of Paris. The ground gained by the 
Allies, therefore, may be plainly seen. It is without ex- 
ception the most satisfactory map of the Western Front 
which has been engraved. It has been prepared es- 
pecially to throw light on movements as they occur. It 
ee Seer eee nae bet eee 

ean cut. 


A Complete Index Makes Locating Easy 


An index of towns and villages accompanying a map of this 
kind has been proven an absolute necessity. The smaller towns 


are the ones usually mentioned in the news dispatches. They 
are not to be found on ordinary maps, and the locations of most 
of them were, and still are, utterly unknown to the general pub- 
lic, but unless their locations are known their strategical impor- 
tance cannot be grasped. 

Nothing is more unsatisfactory than searching all over the map 
for a small place that may or may not appear upon it. How- 
ever, this loss of time and patience is now at an end, for the 
index which accompanies this map makes it vastly more useful 
and valuable. The index contains over 7,000 names, An idea 
of the importance of this statement may be gained from the 
fact that 90 per cent. of the war maps available to-day contain 
less than 500 names. This index is bound in with the map and 
enables one to locate instantly any one of the 7,000 places men- 


tioned. 
Send no Money “a 


The great value of this map is so apparent that @ copy will 7 FREE 
be sent on approval without a penny in advance, If, alter ff EXAM- 
examining | map, you decide to keep it, send $1.00 INATION 
for the plain, or $2.00 for the cloth-backed map. If not 4 COUPON 
delighted with the map and index, return them and ; 
you will owe no b 

ed in the war— 


With America actively /) Nene Doubleday 


Dept 5911 
Y Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


* Please send me the Larse 
4 Scale War Map of the Wes'- 
ern Front on approval. If * 
suits me, within five days I will 


and other places mentioned send you $1.00. Otherwise I will 
This map will return to 7 return it 
yen many times its cost 4 

your clearer under- 4 
t of i- 7 Bi nods vk. oc cncccciccadabepesessucees. 
tions. very real , 
American will , 

, MGB oo cc ccccceciccsdtececcccccessccoccoece: 

use of this 
map ae gi 
me. ‘ou want the map mounted on cloth, greatly increasing 
coming 4 ate soramantty, at the special price of $2.00, if it suits you 


write “Yes” hee: ...++-00ee ene 
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He is going over 
the top! and he 
needs a smoke to 
cheer him up! 





Americans, our fighting men in 
France need tobacco. They are giv- 
ing their lives to defend you. Do 
your part to make them comfort- 
able during the dreary hours in the 
trenches. 

Twenty-five cents provides enough 
tobacco to make one of our gallant 
defenders happy for a week. $1.00 
sends a month’s supply. 

Prominent magazines and news- 
papers stand back of this movement. 
The War and Navy Departments 
endorse it. 


A War Souvenir for You 


In each package is enclosed a post 
card addressed to the donor, If 
these come back they will be war 
souvenirs much treasured. 


Mail Coupon Today 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE 
TOBACCO FUND” 


25 W. 44th St. New York 


GeyTLemen :—I want to do my part to 
cheer up the American soldiers who are 
Aghting my battle in France. If tobacco 
will do it—I'm for tobacco. 

(Check below how you desire to 
contribute) 

T send you herewith———————__, my 
contribution toward the purchase of to- 
bacco for American soldiers. This does 
not ebligate me to contribute more. 

I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier 
and send you 1.00 a month to supply 
ry — smokes” for the duration of 


Name 





ADDRESS 
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Among the remarkable events 
Sede MAUR ous atten 
1 tragic sacrifice 
of ia’s unequipped soldiers, 
by inkione ol ea Com 
y intnigue trea . Guns 
were sent to the front without am- 
— - ee a 
guns. ies were provi t 
when unpacked proved to be rub- 
bish. Left by communi- 
cations that broke down underslight 
the brave army? troops 
es again and again 

against foes perfectly prepared. 
From the very verge of victory 
a doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs iron 

effectively. 

No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Americans than that of our 





The Fate of the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
















Unprepared 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 


which it is the business of us 
at home to supply. fr 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodi- 
giously in the preparation of armies 
and means of warfare. Throughout 
the nation there is a unity of pur- | 

se that is piling on the altar of Is 
iberty every personal ambition and 

a 
: 


corporate gain. 


Mines, factones, farms, ship- 
_—_ the — oe and 

ops of every industry are laboring . 
day and night to supply the sinews 
of war. | | 


The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is | 
using its every energy to speed up | 4 
American defense. | | 


AND_ASSOQCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








One Policy One System 
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Chancellor Williams of Wooster says: “Though at times am!- 
able, the hypermoron invariably takes himself so seriously as 


in a long acquaintance to become tiresome. ...... When the 
hypermoron causes laughter...... he usually resents it, But 
when a normal man.......” (etc.). 


Now, Cypress, “the Wood Eternal,” is not hypermoronic in 
the least degree. It is willing that you of the Inner Temple of 
the New Republic shall smile at its lumbering manner of ad- 
vertising expression (so to speak) as long as you believe in 
its sterli character—which baffles the decay-germs and 
metamorphoses their confidence into discouragement. Try it. 
WHY NOT AVERT REPAIRS BY UsING Crpress AT rIRST? (Sensible Query.) 
For ALL uses insist on TRADE - MARKED “TIDE - WATER” 
Cypress, and for places inviting decay specify ‘‘ALL-HEART”’ e. 


Look for this mark on £ € 
ery board pe Samieee 7} A 
8 your quality insurance. i. 4 


If the man order through, says = ,” te 
us know. We ea Es 41 vols, wee Coren Vodias 
Library. Why not get some? They're Free. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASS’N. 


Which Ie( 1541 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
Nearest ?§ 1541 Heard Nat’! Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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“The Confessions of a Converted 
Pacifist °—This Is What Ver- 
non Kellogg Calls His 


Headquarters Nights 


As special envoy of the Committee for the Relief 
of Belgium at German General Headquarters and 
at the headquarters of General Von Bissing in 
Brussels, the author saw “from_the inside” the 
worki of German officialdom. For many months 
he li with the German commanders, worked with 
them, learned from their own lips their aims and 
principles of life. 


“Quite four nights of each seven in the week,” 
he says, “there were other staff officers in to din- 
ner, and we debated such trifles as German Mili- 
tarismus, the hate of the world for Germany. 
American munitions for the Allies, submarining and 
Zeppelining, the Kaiser, the German people.” 


These conversations and his many experiences 
with German autocracy brought about the “con- 
version of a pacifist to an ardent supporter, not of 
War, but of this war; of fighting this war to a de- 
finitive end—that end to be Germany’s conversion 
to be a good Germany or not much of any Ger- 
many at all.” 


If you have read this book—now recognized as 
the most notable revelation of German official char- 
acter that has been written during the war—buy it 
for somebody else as a public service. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.00 postpaid 








The War and the Spirit of Youth 


is an inspiring answer to the millions of men and 
women who are seeking spiritual consolation in the 
suffering and sorrow of these times. Composed of 
three pers of kindred significance yet written 
from three different points of view by a French- 
man, an Englishman, and an American, the volume 
includes : 


Young Soldiers of France By Maurice Barrés 
Juventus Christi - By Anne C. E. Allinson 
The Soul’s Experience 

By Sir Francis Younghusband 


One writer sees the regeneration of human life 
in the miracle of noble sacrifice which the war has 
worked in the younger generation. Another, b 
— a soldier, found a new and vivid fai 

rn of physical impotence and pain. The third, 
an American woman, sees in the willingness of our 
young men to die for an ideal, the one great thing 
that makes their lives significant. 


The spirit of this book is the spirit of a young 
French soldier, now dead, whose letters are included 
in its pages:—“ Our sacrifices will be sweet if w 
win a great and glorious victory,—if there shall be 
more light for the souls of men; if truth shall come 
forth more radiant, more beloved.” 


Attractively printed and bound, $1.00 postpaid 
Both of the above volumes have been 


recommended for Cantonment Libraries 
and for War Libraries of the Y. M. C. A. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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DR. ROBINSON’S LATEST BOOK 


WOMAN: HER SEX 
AND LOVE LIFE 


For Men and Women 


by WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 
Tilustrated 





















one 






it is full of practical information of vital impor- 
tance to every woman and through her to every 
a ey, oS Rae oe ony 














of the 








412 Pages. Cloth bound. Price $3.00, 


THE CRITIC AND GUIDE CO. 
12 Mt. Morris Park New York City 













“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


IS INCREASING ITS LEAD AS THE FA- 

VORITB TRIM IN GREAT BUILDINGS 

WHOSE OWNERS SEEK DISTINCTION 

AS WELL AS INTELLIGENT ECONOMY 
AND PROVED DURABILITY 


Ash your architec? to investigate 


GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
1322 Bank of Commerce Bidg. 




























A Thousand Ways to Please a Husband 

A Charming Gift for the Young Housekeeper 
By Louise Bennett Weaver and Helen Cowles Le Cron 
The romance of cookery—the inspiration of housekeeping 
In this book meshing 3 left to guesswork. There are 162 
chapters, covering the whole range of home and kitchen 
management—a ide for all occasions. All one has to 
do is to follow ttina. She was equal to every emer- 
gency from the coming of the unexpected guest, to the 
getting up of a dainty dinner for “ her Bob” when there 
was nothing in the pantry. 


Beautifully bound. Extra illustrated. 
All Bookstores. $1.50 net. By mail, extra 1c. 
BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, N. ¥. 
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War Time Service 


“TI suggest that every one make a special effort to extend the circulation 
and influence of the periodicals which stand for analysis of social causation 
and impartial interpretation of changing situations. Such war-time service 
might well be devoted to The New Republic.” A Subscriber. 


“A friend has given me a fund for the sole purpose of sending The New 
Republic to the forward-looking people in the community with the idea that it 
may serve to increase or fortify their social sympathy.” A Subscriber. 


“The influence of this great European war upon the future will be very 
great, and the community which is alive to the pending changes will be best 
adapted to adjust itself to the new conditions. The best way to make the 
community alive to changed conditions is to educate the leaders of thought in 
each community. I should like to send the paper for three months to fifty of 
our community leaders.” A Subscriber. 


“To celebrate my son’s getting his commission in the Royal Flying 
Corps, I am sending you my check to send The New Republic to eight college 
libraries in London. I hope many people will send you money that The New 
Republic may go to our camps here and to the boys at the front.” 

A Subscriber. 


Fifty Cents will send the paper for three months to your 
“community leaders’’, providing five or more subscriptions 
are sent to us. (New subscribers only.) 


Four Dollars is our special rate for one year to the members 
of the American Expeditionary Force. 
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Kindly send me order blanks for Special 
Three Months’ Subscriptions. 


Tenet a ee 


For the enclosed Four Dollars, please send me The New 


Republic for a year. 
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